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THE FOUNDLING OF PARIS. 
By Alphonse Dandet. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER III. 

Victor had reached his fifteenth year. It seemed 
as if he had leaped, all of a sudden, from a pale 
child into a sturdy boy with broad shoulders, but 
a quiet manner. 





While he had been travelling up and 
down the river on the Belle Arsene, he had 
been gradually acquiring skill in manag- 
ing the boat, learning the shallow places 
and the deeper channels, and taking charge 
in turn of the pole and the rudder. 

He wore a red belt and a loose blouse. 
When Louveau put him at the rudder, 
Clara, who had grown to be a large girl, 
came and knitted at his side, attracted by 
his quiet face and his supple movements. 

The journey from Corbigny to Paris had 
been a rough one. The river, swollen by 
the autumn rains, had swept over the dams, 
and rushed toward the sea like an escaped 
wild beast. 

The anxious bargemen hastened their 
unloading, for the river already flowed level 
with the quays, and the despatches which 
were sent hourly by the lock-keepers 
brought bad news. It was reported that 
the streams were overflowing their banks, 
and inundating the cou ntry; and that the 
waters were still risin g. 

The quays were invaded by a busy 
crowd of men, carts and horses ; above, the 
cranes were at work with their long arms. 


The wine-market was already cleared; trucks were car- 


fell into the water. Then Victor ran to the rud- 
der; and they heard him cry,— 

“Don’t be afraid. I will take care of it.” 

With a strong pull at the rudder he set the boat, 
which was drifting on its side, upright again. 

On the quay Louveau lost his head. He was 
eager to throw himself into the water and rejoin 
his children. But Bubac seized him around the 
waist, while Madame Louveau covered her face 
with her hands to shut out the terrible sight. 





clearly the big fixed rings in the stone-course, the 
joints of the vault above his head, and in the dis- 
tance, the series of other bridges, framing patches 
of the sky. 

Then there was an enlarging of the horizon, a 
burst of air as if coming out of a cave, a noise of 
‘“hurrahs” above his head, and the reflection of the 
cathedral anchored, as it were, like a frigate on 
the river. 

The boat stopped short. The men on the bridge 








“Victor, you rogue, what a stroke of the rud- 
der! Could you do it, crew, eh? I couldn’t have 
done better myself, ha! ha!” 

For a fortnight the good man kept making ex- 
clamations, and running about the quays telling 


| about that fine stroke of the rudder; showing, by 
| a gesture, how it was done. 


Meanwhile the Seine fell, and the time of de- 
parture was approaching. One day, when Victor 
and Louveau were pumping on deck, the letter- 
carrier brought a letter, with a large blue 
seal. ‘The bargeman opened the missive 
with a trembling hand; and as if he were 
not as good at reading as in making cal- 
culations, he said to Victor,— 

“Spell me out that, will you ?” 

Victor read: 

“Office of the Commissary of Police, 
12th Arrondissement. Monsieur Francois 
Louveau, master-bargeman, is requested to 
call as soon as possible at the office of the 
Commissary of Police.” 

“Is that all ?” 

“AIL” 

“What can he want with me ?” 

Louveau was absent all day. When he 
returned in the evening all his light-heart- 
edness had disappeared. He was gloomy, 
irritable, angry. His wife did not under- 
stand it at all; and when the children went 
up on deck to play, she asked him,— 

“What has happened ?” 

“Oh, I have got the blues.” 

“About the deliveries ?” 

“No; about Victor.” 

And he related his visit to the Commis- 
sary. 


“You know, the woman who abandoned him; she was 


rying away cases of sugar; the quays were becoming 
empty, and the line of carts and drays climbing the slope 
fled from the rise of the water as if it were an invading 
army. 

Retarded by the freshet, and the dark, moonless nights, 
the Louveaus despaired of delivering their cargo in time. 
Every one on board had set to work; and they labored 
till far into the evening, by the gaslight and lanterns. 

At eleven o’clock the entire cargo had been piled up at 
the foot of the slope. As Bubac’s cart did not appear, all 
hands went to bed . 

It was a terrible night, full of the crunching of chains , 
the cracking of beams, and collisions between boats. The 
Belle Arsene, pounded by these shocks, trembled and shiv - 
ered as if she would go to pieces - 

No one on board could sleep. Louveau, his wife, Vic- 
tor and the crew, rose at daybreak, leaving the children in 
bed . 

The Seine had risen still higher during the night. High 
and billowy, it rolled on like a sea. On the quays, no 
movement of life could be discerned; on the water, not a 
boat; but débris of roofs and drifted fences were swept 
along by the current. Beyond the bridges, the outline of 
the cathedral of Notre Dame loomed indistinctly through 
the fog. 

It would not do to lose an instant; for the river had al- 
ready crossed the parapet of the wharf; and the waves, 
dashing against the end of the planks, had caused the piles 
of wood to topple over. Up to their knees in water, Fran- 
¢ois, his wife and Bubac were hurriedly loading the cart. 

Suddenly a loud noise made them start with terror. 








not his mother !” 

“Oh, nonsense !” 

“She had stolen him.” 

“How do they know it?” 

“She herself confessed it, before dying, to the Commis- 
sary.” 

“But she revealed the name of his parents ?” 

Louveau shuddered. 

“Why do you think they have told me their name ?” 

“Oh, since they have demanded him of you!” 

Francois got angry. 

“If I knew, I would tell you—perhaps!”’ 

He grew red in the face and went out, slamming the door 
behind him. 

Madame Louveau sat quite astounded. 

“What es the matter with him, I wonder ?” 

Certain it was that something was the matter with Fran- 
¢ois; for from that day his disposition and his manner of 
speaking were quite changed. 

He lost his appetite, he slept badly, and he talked in 
his sleep. He answered his wife sharply, scolded the crew 
and ill-used everybody, especially Victor. 

When Madame Louveau asked him what the matter 
was, he roughly replied,— 

“Nothing! Do lI act as if something was the matter 
with me? You are all in a plot against me!” 

The poor woman lost her patience. 

‘“He’s going crazy, I do believe.” 

One fine evening, he made a frightful scene about Man- 


A lighter loaded with millstones, breaking its 
chain, had run down against the quay, and was 
split from stem to stern. | 

There was a dreadful rending, followed by an 
eddy of water. And, as they stood still, terrified 
by this shipwreck, the Louveaus heard a great 
clamor behind them. Detached by the shock, the 
Belle Arsene had just got loose from the shore. 

Madame Louveau uttered a piercing cry. 

“My children!” 

Victor had already plunged into the cabin. He 
reappeared with the little boy in his arms. Clara 
and Mimille followed him, and were holding their 
hands out toward the shore. 

“A boat!” 

“A rope!” 

What could be done? They could not be 
brought ashore by swimming. The crew ran 
hither and thither, useless, out of his head. At 
every hazard the boat must be reached. Having 
with him only the bewildered crew and the sob- 
bing children, Victor suddenly became captain. 
He felt in himself the energy needed to saye 
them, 

He issued his commands. 

“Here! Throw a cable! Hurry up!” 

“Catch it!” 

They tried three times to throw the cable. But 
the Belle Arsene was already too far off; the cable 





The Belle Arsene now followed the current, and 
was swiftly borne towards the bridge cf Auster- 
litz. 

Leaning quietly against the rudder, Victor 
steered, cheered up the children, and gave orders 
to the crew. He was sure that he was in the right 
channel, for he had steered straight toward the red 
flag which hung in the middle of the arch to point 
out the way to the boatmen. 

But was there space enough for the boat to pass 
through? He saw the bridge coming nearer and 
nearer with frightful rapidity. 

“Take the boat-hook, crew! Clara, don’t let go 
of the children !” 

He clung to the rudder, and already felt the 
current of air from the arch blowing through his 
hair. 

Swept along by its momentum, the Belle Ar- 
sene disappeared beneath the arch with a terrible 
noise; not so quickly, however, but that the crowd 
gathered on the bridge of Austerlitz saw the sailor 
with the wooden leg let go his hold upon the boat- 
hook, and fall flat on deck, whilst Victor cried 
out from the rudder,— 

“A grappling-hook, a grappling-hook !” 

The Belle Arsene was under the bridge. 

In the shade of the arch Victor distinguished 








gendre. 


had succeeded in fastening a boat-hook in her 
planking. Victorran to the cable and rolled it tight. 

The Belle Arsene was seen to veer around, turn 
on the cable, and yielding to the new force which 
impelled her, slowly run alongside the quay of 
Tournelle, with her crew, children, and captain of 
fifteen years. 

Oh, what joy there was that evening, when all of 
them, safe and sound, were gathered round a 
smoking stew in the cabin of the Belle Arsene, 
now securely anchored; the young hero in the 
place of honor, that of captain! 

They had but little appetite after the harrowing 
excitement of the morning; but their hearts were 
expanded, as hearts are after a period of anguish 
The Louveaus breathed freely, and winked across 
the table at each other, saying,— 

“Well, what if we had given him to Man- 
gendre ?” 

And Louveau laughed to his ears—ha! ha!— 
looking around him with moist eyes. 

You would have said that a rare piece of good 
fortune had befallen them—that the Belle Arsene 
had not a hole in its sides, or that they had come 
into a great fortune. The bargeman kept shaking 
Victor by the hand, which was his way of show- 
ing gratitude and affection. 





They were at the end of the voyage, and were 


on the point of reaching Clamency. 


Victor and Clara were talking about school, and 
Victor having said how glad he would be to see 
Mangendre again, Louveau flew into a passion. 

“Let me alone about your Mangendre! I don’t 
want to have anything more to do with him!” 

His wife interposed. 

“Why, what has he done to you ?” 

“He has done—he has done—that is none of 
your affair! Iam the master, I suppose ?” 

He was so completely the master that, instead 
of putting up at Corbigny, as he was wont to do, 
he ascended six miles higher, into the woods. He 
declared that Mangendre only thought of cheat- 
ing him, and that he could do better with another 
seller of wood. 

They were now too far from the village for Vic- 
tor and Clara to attend school; and so they wan- 
dered in the woods all day, picking up fagots. 
When they were tired of carrying their burden, 
they laid it down on the edge of a ditch and sat 
on the ground in the midst of the flowers. Victor 
took his book out of his pocket, and made Clara 
read, 

The sun, glimmering through the branches, 
threw tremulous rays upon the pages and upon 
their hair. Thousands of insects hummed and 
buzzed around them. They loved the tranquillity 
of the woods. 

When they were late, they were obliged to ree 
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turn very quickly through the entire length of the | 
wide and densely shaded avenue. At the end of | 
it could be seen, through a vista, the mast of the 
Belle Arsene, and the light of a fire in the light 
mist of the river 

Madune Li muyegu GS £ ooking | in the open air | 
on the yivez bai. at, fe ine Of f wt Neer her, | 
Mimille, with tumbled hair, a féndly, gazing at | 
the saucepan. » The, little ; sister was rolling about 
on the turf.' "the crew’ ‘and Mnivean were sok- 
ing their pipes. 

One evening, about supper-time, they saw some 
one coming out of the woods and approaching 
them. 

“Oh, it is Mangendre! 

It was, indeed, the carpenter, older and paler 
than formerly. He carried a stick in his hand, 
and he seemed to speak with difficulty. He went 
up to Louveau and held out his hand. 

“Well, well! So you have left me, Francois ?” 

The bargeman sputtered out an awkward reply. 
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“Oh, I do not bear you any ill-will!” added 
Mangendre. He said this so wearily that Mad- 


ame Louveau was touched by it, and without no- 
ticing her husband’s ill-humor, she offered Man- 
gendre a bench to sit upon. 

“You are not ill, at all events ?” said she. 

“T have caught a bad cold.” 

He spoke slowly, almost in a whisper. 
and trouble had softened him. He told them how 
he was going to leave that part of the country, 
and settle down in the Niévre. 

“It is ended. I shall not do any more work. I 
am rich now. I have money—a good deal of 
money. But what good is it? I cannot buy back 
the happiness I have lost.” 

Francois listened with knitted brows. 

Mangendre went on: 

“Then I am getting old, and I am tired of being 


alone. I used to forget my solitude in my work. 
But now I have no heart for work; I have no 


longer a taste for anything. So I am going to 
move away; that will perhaps distract me.” 

His eyes turned, in spite of himself, toward the 
children. At this moment, Victor and Clara 
emerged from the avenue with their bundle of 
fagots. On perceiving Mangendre, they threw 
down their bundles and ran to him. 


Pain | 


tocarry the children of nurses back to their homes. 
They carry them bundled up in a basket, like poor 
little cats.” 

“A strange trade!” 

“There are some honest women engaged in it, 
M. the Curé; but Madame Mangendre fell into the 
hands of an unknown woman, who stole children, 
| and let them out to other sluggards who compel 
chem to beg in the streets.” 

_ “What is this you are telling me, Francois ?” 

“The simple truth, M. the Curé. This rascal of 
a vroman stole many children, and Madame Man- 
gendre’s child among the rest. She kept him till 
he was four years old. She wanted to teach him 
how to beg; but he had good blood in him, and 
would not hold out his hand and ask for alms. 
Then she abandoned him in the street, to become 
whatever chance might make him. But at the 
hospital, as she was about to die, remorse seized 
her. I know what that is, M. the Curé; it makes 
one suffer horribly.” 

And he lifted his eyes to the ceiling, as if to 
swear, poor man, that he was not lying. 

“Then she called for the Commissary of Police. 
She told him the boy’s name. The Commissary 
has repeated it tome. It is Victor!” 

The priest leaped out of his chair. 

“Victor is Mangendre’s son ?” 

“There is no doubt of it.” 

The priest did not at once recover himself. He 
stammered a sentence, in which only the words, 
*‘poor child,” “the hand of God,” could be distin- 





guished. He rose and walked up and down the 


water, and ended by stepping in front of Louveau 
with his hands plunged in his pockets. 

He tried to find a sentence fitted to the occasion, 
and as he did not, he simply said, 

“Well, the boy must be given up to his father.” 

Louveau shuddered. 

“There’s the rub, M.theCuré! And it is exact- 
ly about that that I came to consult you. During 
the six months that I have known this, I have not 
dared to tell it to anybody. We have given our- 
selves so much trouble in bringing up this boy, 
and have endured so much misery together, that 
now I do not know how to separate myself from 
him.” 





He received them atlectionately as always, and | 
. J , 


said to Louveau, who continued morose,— 

“You are happy. You have four children, and 
I, I have no longer any.” 

And he sighed. 

“I cannot say anything. [tis all my own fault.” 

With this he rose, and the others followed his 
example. 

“Good-by, Victor! Work faithfully 
your parents. You owe it to them.” 

He placed his hand upon Victor’s shoulder and 
gazed at him a long time. 

“Oh, if I had a son, would that he might be 
like him!” 

Louveau, standing opposite, with an angry look, 


and love 


seemed to say by his manner,— 

“Come, go along with you!” 

Still, when the carpenter was going away, Fran- 
cois had a sudden feeling of pity, and called to 
him,— 

“Mangendre, won’t you take supper with us? 

It was said as if in spite of himself, in an abrupt 





tone, which did not seem to wish the invitation to | 


be accepted. The old man shook his head. 

“Thank you, Lam not hungry. The happiness 
of others, makes one sad when one is 
miserable. 

And he went away slowly, leaning upon his 
stick. 

Louveau did not speak all the evening. He 
passed the night walking up and down the deck, 
and in the morning went away without saying a 
word to anybody. He repaired to the parsonage. 


you see, 





The priest’s house was near the church. 
a large square building, 
and a kitchen garden in the rear. 
walking about the front door; a cow was lowing 
in the pasture. All things hinted the calm of a 
tranquil, honest existence, as transparent as the 
parsonage itself, which, through its large windows, 
permitted one to see the trees of the garden on the 
other side of the house. 

Louveau felt his heart lightened by the resolu- 


Chickens were 


tion he had taken; and as he closed the gate, he 
said to himself, with a smile of satisfaction, that 


he would be rid of his burden when he came out 
again. 

He found the priest sitting in the cool air in his 
dining-room. The man had finished his 
breakfast and was reading in his breviary. He 
puta mark in the book and closed it, and bade 
Louveau, who was twirling his cap in his hand, to 


good 


be seated. 
“Well, Francois, what do you wish of me ?” 
Francois replied that he wished some advice, 
and asked permission to tell his story at length. 


“For, M. the Curé,” said he, “Il am not very 
bright. Iam not a genius, ha! ha! as my wife 
says.” 


Put at his ease by this confession, Francois re- 
lated Victor's story, red and out of breath all the 
while, and steadily gazing at the visor of his cap. 

“You remember, M. the Curé, that Mangendre 
told you that he was a widower? Fifteen years 
ago, his wife went to Paris to become a nurse. She 
showed her child to the doctor, as is usual, and 
then confided him to a strange woman.” 

The priest interrupted him. 

“What was this woman’s business, Francois ? 


” 


It was | 
with a courtyard in front | 


“But, my unhappy man, have you not thought 
of the grief of poor Mangendre ?” 

“Yes, indeed, M. the Curé. 
it so much that I have kept out of his way. Then, 
yesterday, he came and surprised us with a visit. 
It broke my heart to see him so old, so sad, and 
so broken down. I was as much ashamed as if I 
had stolen money out of his pocket. I could not 
any longer carry my secret alone, so I came here 
to tell it to you.” 

“You have done well, Louveau; it is never too 
late to repair a fault. I will go with you to Man- 
gendre’s, and you will confess all to him.” 

“To-morrow, M. the Curé.” 

“No, Francois; at once.” 

And perceiving the worthy man’s grief, and the 
convulsive twisting of his cap, the priest added, 
more softly,— 
| “Do this for me. 
| ‘The priest took his cane, and they went out. 

(To be continued.) 
—______—_$<@»— 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE. 


What might be done if men were wise 
V hat vlorious deeds, my suffering brothe a 
fould they unite, 
In Love and Right, 
And cease their scorn for one another! 





The meanest wretch that ever trod, 
The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
ight stand erect, 
In self-re: spect, 
And share the teeming world to-morrow. 
—Mackay. 
+r 


For the Companion. 


ABNER’S BABY. 


Grandfather Tufts sat in the chimner-corner smoking 
his pipe. This was in the times when people Aad 
chimney-corners; when they fought for “their altars 
and their fires,”’ and not for ‘ta hole in the floor.” 

His wife was in the opposite corner carding wool. 
Around them were gathered more children and grand- 
children than anybody but the census-man ora pro- 
fessor of mathematics would undertake to count. 
| although the sons and daughters of the house had many 
of them married and left the paternal roof, they had 
all settled in the neighborhood, and were very much in 
the habit of running in of an evening to see how the 
“old folks” As to their numerous 
progeny, there was no place like grandpa’s house to 
them; every child who is so fortunate as to have a 
grandfather must know that. 

Not that it was a very fine house,—many of them 
lived in far finer ones,—but then it was grandpa’s 
house, was the end of it. Of course, it 
fronted the south, for if our ancestors had not discov- 
ered the virtues of blwe glass, they knew all about the 
virtues of sunlight, and were nota bit afraid to let it 
in their windows. 

In order to turn its face to the south, the house had 

to turn its back to the street, toward which the sink- 
spout sent its meandering stream to the delectation of 
But enough of this. Were I to tell you 
of all the nooks and crannies of that ancient dwelling, 
of its barns and out-houses, the smithy, with its heav- 
enward-soaring sparks; of all, inshort, that made the 
place what it was, I should never get to the end of my 
story. 

As Grandfather Tufte sat smoking his pipe, he and 
his sone fell to talking politics, just as men do now-a- 
days when they get together of an evening, and this 
naturally led back to the time when grandfather was 

young, and he cast his first vote for Gen. Washington. 

The sound of this familiar name was a signal for 

| the children to swarm around him and clamor for some 





For 


were getting along. 


and there 


passers-by. 


room, went to the window, poured out a glass of | 


I have thought of | 





in the Continental Army, and indeed believed that he | jots down facts and figures, and for expression trusts 
was the greatest man in it, or next to the greatest. “If | entirely to the moment. The late Lord Derby, the 
it hadn’t been for grandpa and Washington, we should | ‘‘Rupert of debate,”’ wrote down every word, and com- 
have a king now,” said his eldest grandson, Tobias; | mitted his speeches to memory. In one of his letters, 
and all the younger ones accepted the statement as a he says that all his principal speeches cost him two 
part of their creed. | sleepless nights—one in thinking what he would say, 

“War stories?” said grandfather. ‘Let me see;” | and the other in lamenting that he might have said it 
and he put on his thinking-cap and looked silently into | better. Thiers was equally precise. O'Connell and 
the fire for a few minutes. Gambetta spoke always on the inspiration of the mo- 

“I believe there’s one story I never told you,” ment. fs 
he, at length. 

**Let’s hear it! let’s hear it!’ cried a chorus of voi- 
ces. 

“Well, get down off my legs and back, half-a-dozen 
of you, and I'll tell it.” 

The children obeyed, all excepting little Huldah, 
who still sat perched on his knee; but this he did not 
seem to mind, for Huldah was a privileged character. 

Then grandpa cleared his throat and began : 

“Once there was a boy named—well, for want of a 
better name, we'll say Abner.” 

‘*My, that’s your name, grandpa!” 

‘He lived in a house a good deal like this house, and 
he was something such a looking boy as Tobias, there,” 
continued grandfather, unheeding the interruption. 
“But instead of going to school and hunting rabbits 
and so on, as Tobias does, he had to pick up his learn- 
ing as best he could; and though he learned to shoot 
as soon as he was big enough to lift a rifle, it was so he 
might be ready to fight the bears and wolves and Ind- 
ians that filled the woods.” 

“Did he ever kill any?” acked Tobias. 

“Yes; he shot a bear before he was 2leven years 
old.” 

“Oh, wasn’t that brave!”’ exclaimed Tobias. 

‘Well, not so very, seeing that the bear was in a 
trap. It was about this time that the Indians came to 
Squantum and carried off Karr and Morgan; it made 
a great excitement, but just as the men were forminga 
company to go in search of them, they both came 
back, having contrived to escape while the savages 
were asleep. Abner was always boasting what he 
would have done if he’d been in their places; how he 
would have killed his captors and brought home their 
scalps. He wished they’d come again and he’d have one 
shot at them, he knew. Well, by-and-by they did 
come. 

The alarm was given about three o’clock in the 
morning, but Abner was very willing to lend his rifle 
to his big brother, who had broken the lock of his, and 
stay at home withthe women-folks. Shooting Indians 
didn’t look so heroic near to as it did a good ways off. 
It was just as the sun was rising that Abner’s father 
came home, bringing the news that two of the Indians 
| had been killed, and the rest driven away; but not till 
they had wounded three white men. ‘And that isn’t 
the worst of it,’ said he, looking at Abner’s mother as 
if he kind o’ hated to tell her the rest.” 

**Then one of our neighbors is killed,’ 
turning very pale. 

“*Worse yet,’ says he. ‘The first thing they did 
was to attack Isaac Quimby’s house, and as there was 
nobody but Isaac and his wife in it, except the baby, 
of course they had everything their own way.’ 

“Isaac was found close by the door all hacked to 
pieces, his gun beside him, and she was on the floor 
not far off, both stone dead.” | 

***And the baby?’ asked Abner’s mother. 

“*They must have carried that off with ’em, for 
there wasn’t asign of it anywhere. Just as soon as 
we can get together force enough, we’re going in 
search of it, and we mean to punish them for that and 
all their other sins, the savage miscreants.’ 

“Abner was fcrrushing up to the Quimby house the 
first thing, but his father wouldn’t let him till the bod- 
ies had been taken care of. “Taint a sight for women 
and children,” says he. So when Abner got there, no- 
body was in the house but some boys about his age— 
for the bodies had been carried into a neighbor’s; the 
savages had made such work there, it wasn’t fit to 
have a funeral in. 

“Well, the boys ransacked the house from garret to 
cellar, and then they thought they would go and try to 
get a sight at the bodies. They had all run out but 
Abner. And he was stopping to shut the door, when 
he heard a sound that he thought at first might be the 
cat. He called “Pussy, Pussy,” because he hated to 
leave even a cat alone in such a place. Thecry, which 
was sort of smothered like, grew louder. And then he 
was certain that it wasn’t a cat at all, but a child. 

“You may be sure he searched with a good will then: 
u arret, down cellar, in cupboards, in boxes. At  Fastage 

- oe ee ee — This instantly angered the Japanese. 
last he even put his head up the chimney, and then : “ - 

| the deck and talked ina fury. His two companions, 
the cry was louder than ever. | a > i 
; i | too, seemed equally violent. Each of them drew his 
“A bright thought came into his head. He opened 
sword and began an attack on the American, thrusting 
the oven door, and there, wrapped all up in bed- . , 
‘ « . at him murderously on both sides of the cage. 
blankets, was Mrs. Quimby’s baby! He pulled it out : : 
nie Barzy received one hard prick at the outset, but suc- 
and ran home with it as fast as he could go, and soon J cs 
. ceeded in breaking another of their swords by a cross 
the news spread abroad, and everybody came flocking i 
inoue te stroke of his club. 
ee . . 
pa P ia P The first young Japanese then brought a match-lock 

“The great question was, how came it in the oven? 

. é , i bronze gun from the other end of the boat, evidently 
Some were disposed to think the savages hid it there; | , . zs - 

: intending to shoot the foreigner; but at this juncture 
but it was so carefully stowed away in the blankets, , a 
" P the giant, somewhat to Barzy’s surprise, interfered, and 
that all finally agreed that its mother hid it there for A 2 ties 
. - rousing up from his position on the sacks, stood before 
safety; that the noise the savages made drowned its 

. .: . the cage and forbade further hostilities. 

cries, and that afterward it got all tired out and fell . : 
4 , Probably he felt responsible for the safe delivery of 
asleep. Anyway, there it was, without a bruise or aj|,. a * 
omens his captive at Tokio. 
pap hanrtagn The three young Samaurai now threatened ugi- 
“The town offered to provide for it,—seeing that it | ,. = J heca si, the pugi 
- list in turn; they seemed to be in an ungovernable 
hadn’t any relations that anybody knew of. But Ab- ae P 
A , . . ‘ fury; and their high-pitched voices, shrieking out their 
ner’s mother said no, it had come to her in such a way Mh. df 
wrath, were in striking contrast with the deep basso 
that she felt as though the Lord had sent it to her, and 
‘ growls of the angry giant. 
she could never give it up. But Abner always called | © 
rage At length the young fellows retired, but for some 
it his baby, and promised to take care of it as soon as ed ‘ 
minutes Barzy could hear them piping forth their rage 
he was old enough. 


at the stern of the boat. 
“And did he?” asked Huldah. = , . 2 
“Ask your grandmother,” said Giandfather Tufts, Wet tong afterword the bent entered 2 austen of sap- 


ids, and was borne tumultuously on, and for several 
looking smilingly at the old dame carding wool in the \s a 
we y a hours rapids alternated with intervening stretches of 
opposite corner. 


smooth water. 
“Oh, I understand,” cried Tobias; “ty vere Abi . 
= = — . wted ‘Se — signal as cial Barzy’s guardian datonai snored loudly from his 
yourself. Why didn’t I think of it before? . . 
- = . couch on the rice-sacks, and after a long time, hearing 

“Yes, I was Abner, and your grandmother is the lit- * 
tle baby I found in the oven.” nothing further from the three young Japanese, Barzy 

” Rura CHESTERFIELD. himeelf fell asleep, sitting with his back against one 
end of the cage. 

From his slumbers, and from vague, unpleasant 
dreams, the poor fellow was at length suddenly roused 
by a grating noise. His cage was moving, toppling 
over! 


said 
a 
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CAST AWAY IN JAPAN. 
By C. A. Stephens. 
In Five NumBers.—No. III. 


At length they left the hamlet and passed along a 
much travelled road where hundreds of coolies, carry- 
ing well-filled sacks and bales of silk, were going and 
| coming. On either hand was a row of lofty pines; 
and they passed not less than a dozen temples, with 
pagoda roofs, and court-yards enclosed by long stone 
“ropes,’’ consisting of a* bamboo shell filled with 
stones, as turnips are stuffed in sacks. 

After every mile or two, the stalwart wrestler, who 
was evidently beginning to tire greatly of his load, 
would set down the cage, groaning out imprecations 
or lamentations over his tiresomc task. 

Toward sunset they came to a hamlet on the bank of 
a considerable river, where the giant with a tremend- 
ous grunt of relief bore the cage to a long, flat boat, 
on the deck of which he set it heavily down. 

It was a strange craft, forty or fifty feet in length, 
with both the bow and stern turned up in a carved 
peak six feet high, surmounted by dragons’ heads cu- 
riously carved. The crew consisted of ten or twelve 
stalwart Japanese boatmen, naked save fora strip of 
blue-and-red cloth round their loins, and carrying each 
a long pole tipped with a bronze spike. 

Barzy at first supposed this to be a ferry-boat, 
merely for crossing the river. Many people came on 
board, among them three young men, each wearing two 
swords, and dressed in rich silk kimonos and full petti- 
coat trousers. 

These, as Barzy had already learned, were badges of 
nobility. The boat also had a considerable load of 
sacks and merchandise. The cage was moved several 
times; till at length it was pretty far forward and near 
the starboard quarter of the boat. 

Presently colored paper lanterns were lighted, and 
placed both at the bow and at the stern of the craft; 
and just at dusk, the boatmen, raising a loud shout, 
poled off from the bank and began to descend the 
stream, as if starting on a night voyage down the river. 

The current was swift; and the stream, as Barzy 
thinks, was from a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
yards in width. It may have been the Yugushin Riv- 
er; none of the rivers of Japan are large, in the Amer- 
ican sense. 

Many similar boats, all brilliantly lighted with red, 
green and blue lanterns, were coming up and going 
down the stream, their crews shouting challenge to and 
chatling each other. 

The three young Japanese nobles were particularly 
hilarious, calling out boisterously to the crews or pas- 
sengers of other boats, singing jovial songs and play- 
ing on twanging samiseus, a kind of stringed instru- 
ment peculiar to the country. 

One of them at length climbed on the bales of goods 
and had begun a humorous recitation, when happening 
to see Barzy in the cage, he stopped short In astonish- 
ment, and called to his two companions. 

All three went to the cage and asked many questions 
of the wrestler, who, fatigued with his journey, had 
now lain down on the sacks to rest. 

The giant’s short, gruff answers only heightened their 
curiosity. They peeped and peered at the American, 
by the light of the lantern, exchanging many laughing 
comments, and calling out to him in tones which were 
clearly not complimentary. 

Barzy preserved a discreet silence. 

But the young fellows were determined to have fun. 
One of them at length drew the longer of his two 
swords, and attempted to prick the captive between the 
bars of the cage, greatly to the amusement of his com- 
panions, who screamed with mirth. 

Barzy picked up his stick and parried the thrusts a 
number of times. But at length, becoming angry at 
the repeated efforts of his adversary, he gave the high- 
ly-tempered sword blade so heavy a blow with his club 
that it snapped like a piece of glass. 





says she, 


He stamped 
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OraToRS’ PREPARATION.—It is interesting to note 
the methods adopted by orators in the preparation of 
their speeches : 





“She was one of those women who are employed | war stories, for they knew that grandfather had served | memory all the important passages. Gladstone merely | long on his back, but he seized hold of the bars, 
. . 


Next moment it struck the water and went dow” 
with him in it!’ When it tipped he was thrown bead 


John Bright makes notes and headings of his speech- 
es, and with great care writes down and commits to 
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Immediately the cage rose to the surface. As it 
emerged from the water, the American heard, indis- 
tinctly, shouts—those of his big carrier and others 
mingling in a horrible discord, for a moment; then the 
cage careening, he went under again! 


Ohio in Japan. 

Some one—perhaps all three of the roistering young 
Samaurai were concerned in the affair—had tumbled 
the cage, and with it the young American, overboard 
from the sampan into the river. That, too, at dead of 
night, and into whirling rapids and a tumultuous cur- 
rent! 

No doubt his enemies intended to drown him, like a 
rat in a sack, without so much as a chance for his life. 

Twice he went under. The cage spun around and 
rolled over in the swift current, but being constructed 
wholly of wood, it did not sink. Viewed as a boat, 
however, it was dangerously crank, and rolled ticklish- 
ly to whichever side the poor fellow fell in his strug- 
gles to gain his feet and to get his head above water. 

Barzy was nearly smothered, and thought that his 
last hour had surely come. If he had not been a good 
swimmer, he would certainly have been drowned be- 
fore he could get his balance in the cage, and learn to 
keep his head in that small part of it which was not 
under water. 

Then, too, the novel craft toppled and plunged, as 
the current bore it down the stream. Once it struck 
on a rock, hung there fora moment, then, as it was 





swept clear, rolled over and over again. 

In the darkness and hurry of the rapid, the crew of 
the sampan probably lost sight of the cage altogether, 
if indeed they made any effort to rescue the foreigner. 
It is likely that the wrestler who had it in charge would 
have saved Barzy if he could well have done so. 

Be that as it may, Barzy saw no more of the boat, 
or of his gigantic bearer. In fact, he had quite too 
much to attend to, in his own behalf, merely to keep 
his nose out of water. 

For some time he floated on. Once the cage brushed 
the bushes along the bank for some distance. Then it 
would touch upon and grind over ledges, or roll wildly 
down another rapid, once more to float slowly through 
what seemed an interminable stretch of smooth water. 
More than once he saw the lights of passing boats and 
hailed them; but his cries were unheard or unheeded. 

Fortunately for Barzy, neither the water nor the air 
was cold. If he had been forced to fight numbness 
and cramp in addition to his other dangers, his chance 
of life would have been greatly lessened. 

Yet his spirits sank as they had never done before; 
and for the first time he seriously considered whether 
he ought not to choose death by drowning rather than 
face the cruelties that probably awaited him, even 
should he be rescued from the river, at the hands of 
these strangely cruel, stony-hearted people on whose 
shores he had been cast away. 

For although Barzy, in his Massachusetts home, may 
have heard the name of Japan, he did not know what 
country he was in. Hope began to leave his breast, 
and reckless indifference as to life or death took its 
place. 

All night his cage floated on, driven and tossed by 
the current. As dawn crept westward over the world 
and daylight came again, he found that his cage was 
drifting along beside a stone wall which lined the left 
bank of the river. 

Presently it bumped against a little jetty to which sev- 
eral skiffs were secured. He reached out and, seizing 
one of therm by the gunwale, held fast, and after a 
time drew himself aground beside the jetty. 

The next thing to be done was to escape from his 
bamboo prison. With all his might he tried to wrench 
out some one bar not so secure as the rest. But in 
vain. The stiff, strong stuff resisted his utmost efforts. 
The sun rose while still, wet and hungry, he worked 
for his liberty. 

Suddenly, as he tugged at the bars and splashed in 
the water, a low exclamation of alarm caught his ear! 

Glancing hastily up, he saw two young Japanese ladies, 
holding each other by the hands, standing on the jetty. 

They were looking down at the cage, their black 
eyes dilated with astonishment or fear. 

Barzy on his part was quite as much surprised, 
though not at all frightened; and in his wretchedness 
he cried out to them,— 

“T want to get out of this!” and he stretched his 
hand out through the bars. 

At that, both girls uttered a scream of terror, and 
fled away and off the jetty as fast as their small feet 
would carry them! 

Barzy, much bewildered, waited and watched for 
their return; he had had time to observe that they were 
richly dressed in silks, with much lace embroidery. 
Remaining quiet and looking anxiously about, he soon 
caught sight of them peeping over the wall above the 
jetty. 

In pleading tones he then cried out to them again, 
but more softly,— 

“Please, dear ladies, do help me out of this misera- 
ble cage. I am cold and hungry!” 

They, of course, did not understand a word of this 
appeal, but the tone in which it was spoken was not to 
be mistaken. Several times he repeated his petition to 
them; but they only remained staring at him. 

It now occurred to him that they did not comprehend 
his words. He had learned but one Japanese expres- 
sion, the morning salutation of the road coolies to the 
bearer of his cage. On meeting they all bowed and 
cried out, “Ohio /’ which means good-morning. 8o 
he now bowed in his cage to the young ladies as best 
he could, and said,— 

“Ohio!” 

They smiled at that; and on his repeating it, in a 
distressed tone, they burst out in a hearty fit of 
laughing. But he held out his cold hands dripping 
with water, and continued to whine out dolefully,— 

“Ohio !” 

They ceased to laugh after a little while, and he 
presently saw that a shade of pity had come into their 
faces—the first the poor fellow had seen upon a single 
human face since coming into this strange land. 

How much now did he long for words to address 
them and state his unhappy case! 

With appealing gestures he pleaded for help, and 
kept repeating, ‘Ohio!’ with every variety of accent 
and expression. Never, probably, had these young 
ladies heard ‘‘good-morning”’ pronounced in so many 
tones! ’ 

It produced an effect, however. Presently they 


ly servants. While the girls stood on the wall above | 
the jetty, these four male servants descended to the 
jetty and looked into the cage. 

At first sight of the American, they cried out and 
started back as if in affright! 

Again Barzy pleaded his case with numerous pitiful 
Ohios. But the servant-men were not at all affected 
by them. 

At last the young ladies gave them an order. Still 
they hesitated. One of them approached the wall and 
expostulated earnestly with his young mistresses. The 
girls repeated their orders, and one of them even an- 
grily stamped her small foot on the wall. 

With evident reluctance the four servants then took 
hold of the cage and raised it on the jetty. 

After some further expressions of dislike for the 
task, they dragged it along the path to the land, and 
into a most beautiful garden, where were lovely flow- 
ers in beds and winding parterres, magnificent spread- 
ing shade trees, maples, oaks and wide-boughed spruc- 
es, or pines, fountains, gurgling brooks and thickets of 
shrubs in full bloom. 

So lovely a place Barzy had never seen in all his life. 
There were cages full c* singing birds, and there were 
great ravens and eagles chained to perches. Barzy 
was filled with astonishment. It seemed as if he had 
been translated into paradise. 

Two on a side, the servants now carried the cage be- 
tween them, the young ladies following at a distance 
behind, and placed it under a trellis, covered with pale 
purple wisteria. 
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BARZY AND THE APE. 


Behind and on cach side were bushy clumps of Jap- 
anese quince, now in its full wealth of rich rose-pink 
bloom. A fountain splashed and sang on his right. 
But to his amazement he soon discovered that a huge 
red-haired monkey, or ape, chained to a stone weight, 
was his left-hand neighbor beneath the trellis. 

And now the thought flashed into his mind that the 
young ladies had perhaps mistaken him for an ape, a 
white-headed one, and had put him alongside this 
other one for a new feature of their garden menagerie! 

A resentful flush rose to his face. Never before had 
he felt so humiliated. Barzy, in fact, knew nothing of 
the theories of the ancestry of the human race, which 
have, since his time, exercised the minds of the learned. 
Wrath rose in his soul at being taken for an ape! 

The servants having placed the cage as directed re- 
tired, each with four profound bows to his mistresses, 
who remained at a distance looking at their new “pet.” 

Barzy, much aggrieved, began to beckon them to 
approach nearer. Hunger was not now his greatest 
trouble. His feelings were hurt. In response to his 
repeated gestures, the girls at length came forward, 
rather timidly, but stopped at the back of a bamboo 
seat, twenty or thirty yards from the cage. 

They would not come nearer. As politely as possi- 
ble the American bowed to them four times, as he had 
seen the servants do, and said, “Ohio !’? Then he 
pointed to himself, then to the big red-haired ape, and 
shook his head gravely. 

After this he made many motions of repulsion and 
dislike toward the ape, and by every sign tried to give 
them to understand that he did not like that ape, and 
did not wish to be put in his company; and, in short, 
that he, Barzy, was no ape, but ‘‘white folks,” like 
themselves. 

Meantime the ape had something to’say for himself. 
He felt aggrieved, too; and perhaps partially compre- 
hending Barzy’s signs of dislike toward himself, be- 
gan to jabber fiercely and to how! with anger, making 
offensive gestures and beating the air with his arms! 

How the two girls laughed! Indeed, they laughed 
most heartily and for a long time, until they sank 
down on the seat of bamboo and buried their faces in 
their arms. 

Barzy, in disgust, turned his back on both the ape 
and the ladies, and retreated as far as he could into the 
corner of his cage, from which he would not deign to 
give so much as a look at his fair captors. 

He had endured a good deal since landing, involun- 
tarily, in Japan; but to be made an ape of without the 
power of dissent or denial was too much. That he 
would not bear, and his indignation at these young 
Japanese ladies for the implied insult was bitter and 
intense. 

Could not the stupid creatures see that he, Barzillai 





went away, but soon returned with four men, evident- 


Berry, an American citizen, was a man and no ape? 


His sullen air of reproach and resentment may very 
likely have been more effective than his previous pan- 
tomime. The ladies ceased to laugh. 

Penetrated perhaps by a feeling of human sympathy 
for the poor fellow, they presently clapped their 
hands. Immediately the servants came, and in obedi- | 
ence to the orders of their mistresses, approached the 
cage and carried it still farther into the garden, past a 
little lake where were some beautifully carved and 
cushioned boats, and four or five long-necked white 
swans. 

Near the lake were two enormous oaks with long, 
low branches, casting a broad, deep shade, and in the 
background, midway between them, stood a little 
open-faced shrine, where were four images five or six 
feet in height, and very grotesque of form. These 
were, no doubt, idols of the Shinto worship. 

Just at the left of this shrine, and almost on line 
with it, fronting the lake, the servants placed the 
cage and instantly retired; when again the two young 
ladies came in sight and stood observing the effect of 
the change. 

Barzy looked about and inspected the idols curious- 
ly. He surmised what they were; and although he 
greatly disapproved of heathen idols, he yet could not 
help feeling complimented that he had been put among 
the “gods” of the family. 

The girls, however, probably attached littie or no 
significance to the position they had assigned him; but 
he felt that they had done the handsome thing by him 
at length, and displayed his approbation by a dozen 
profound bows and as many ofhios in his 
pleasantest tones. 

At the same time another servant in a 
white kimono and tall cap came, bearing a 
platter on which was a beautiful china tu- 
reen, containing a steaming, glutinous soup 
of most appetizing odor. 

He was followed by another bringing a 
second platter, on which were plates of 
something like an omelet and baked rice. 
Chop-sticks of white wood were laid beside 





‘ach plate. 


Our fellow-countryman had never seen a 
Nor did he 
know anything of the Japanese mode of eat- 
ing soup. But extreme hunger admitted of 
no delay. 

Getting possession of the soup-tureen 
forthwith, he cut all ceremony short by 
drinking the soup; then using one of the 
chop-sticks as a clumsy knife, after the 
American mode, he ate the omeiet and rice. 

His vigorous and novel way of eating apparently 
filled the ladies both with astonishment and mirth. It is 
to be feared that it confirmed rather than corrected their 
previous opinion as to his ancestry. 

But having finished his luncheon and appeased his 
hunger, Barzy determined to make a polite acknowl- 
edgment to his fair hostesses for their kindness. 

Moistening his lips, he whistled ‘Fisher's Horn- 
pipe”? with his most flute-like modulations, then the 
“White Cockade,” and several other tunes. 

The young ladies so far enjoyed this performance, 
that they called the servants and had a seat placed for 
them much nearer the cage. 

The captive then sang ‘‘America,” and was, indeed, 
so affected by his own performance and the words, 
“My country, ’tis of thee, sweet land of liberty, of thee 
I sing,” that tears came to his eyes,—a suffusion which 
produced a sympathetic effect on the Japanese ladies. 

Then an idea seemed to strike one of them. <A ser- 
vant was called who, by her direction, brought a gui- 
tar-like instrument which he handed to the American. 

Taking it in his hand, Barzy pointed to it, then 
looked at the girls and raised his eyes inquiringly. 

“ Samiseu,” said one of them. 

Barzy had no skill with the samiseu. 


chop-stick before that moment. 


But he raised 


playing on it, and then by signs inquired whether they 
had anything of that description. 
An instrument like a jointed flute was brought, in 


zy found that he could play on it very well. 

The opinion of the Japanese young ladies as to his 
accomplishments was no doubt raised by his musical 
efforts. For after his performance, as they left their 
seat in front of the cage, they each made him a bow. 

As he had learned that a servant could be called by 
the clapping of hands, our young American thought 
that he would try to call one. Accordingly he did so, and 
when a domestic presented himself, Barzy by signs in- 
timated that he wanted water for bathing. 

It was at once brought to him ina large jar, and with 
it a cake of soap and an oddly figured pan. 

Barzy then set at work upon his toilet, which had 
been sadly neglected. In response to signs, the servant 
brought him a comb, a little metal mirror and also a 
curious bow-shaped razor, for shaving. 

Barzy kept all these useful articles, particularly the 
razor, with which he hoped, if he should get a good 
chance, to saw off a bar or two of his cage. 

He made up his mind that he must have drifted into 
the domain of some noble family. In what light the 
older members of the household might view him, was 
uncertain. 

But the idea came to him that these young ladies 





might perhaps be the mistresses of the place in their 


own right. He hoped so; and he sensibly concluded 
that, if such were the case, since they seemed compas- 
sionate, it would be folly to break out, at least till he 
had some good plans of escape matured. 

But be as polite and companionable as he could, 
nothing would prevail on them to approach nearer than 
the bamboo seat, thirty feet from the cage. In fact 
they seemed to grow rather more shy of him than they 
had been. 

But another occupant of the grounds was not grow- 
ing shy of him! 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


WILD GEESE. 

Probably most New England boys have seen tlocks 
of wild geese flying northward in the early springtime. 
They have noticed that the flock always moves in the 
form of a great letter V, and no doubt they have wished 
it were possible for them to shoot such huge birds. 

Wild geese spend the summer in the far North, mak- 
ing their way southward as winter comes on, and in 
their migrations, both in spring and autumn, they pass 
over New England in great numbers; but they seldom 
stop there, even for a single night. 

Farther westward, the wild goose once had its haunts 
as far south as the northwestern portions of the States 
of lowa and Minnesota, where the hundreds of ponds 
and shallow lakes afford favorable breeding-places. 

Here, in former years, it reared its young in great 
numbers; and there were several casily distinguishable 
varieties, the ganders of the largest of which could be 
singled out by the white feathers just above the upper 
mandible below the eyes. But the goose of that va 
riety is not thus marked, 

In other varieties the gander and the goose look very 
nearly alike, except that the gander has a longer neck 
and a larger body. 

All wild geese are marked by a crescent of white 
feathers, commencing near the top of the head, back 
of the eyes, and extending downwards along the back 
part of the lower mandible, uniting under the throat 
in aheart-shaped white spot, with the small part of the 
heart outward toward the point of the bill. 

In this northwestern lake region the wild goose was 
accustomed to select for the site of its nest the cone- 
shaped mound of the muskrat, built out of bulrushes, 
roots and long grass, near the outer edge of the ponds 
and large sloughs; thus availing itself of the well- 
known safe instinct of these aquatic rodents in placing 
its house above high water for the season that is ap- 
proaching. 

On these mounds, too, standing out in the water, 
the nests were comparatively safe from the incursions 
of the wild goose’s deadly enemies,—the wolf, the fox, 
the badger and the wolverine,—animals that abound in 
this section of the country. 

About twenty-eight days pass from the time the wild 
xoose begins to sit upon her eggs before the goslings 
appear,—black-eyed, spry little creatures, that soon 
come down to the water and are led by the parent-birds 
to the grass and weeds at the edge of the pond, wlicre 
they find plenty of worms, grasshoppers and tender 
shoots of grass. 

At first, they do not allow the little goslings to re- 
main long in the grass, but lead them back to their 
nest, where they are more safe from their enemies. 

The goslings, if caught, when only three or four days 
old, seem to retain their wild nature through life. But 
if the eggs be taken from nests and hatched by a do- 
mestic goose or hen, the goslings seem even more tame 
than domestic goslings. 

Wild geese pair the same as domestic geese. During 
the entire period of incubation, taking but just time 
enough to feed, the wild gander remains near his mate’s 
nest, keeping watch. 

On the approach of an enemy, he gives a shrill note 
of warning to his mate. 
she instantly drops her head along the side of the nest, 


If the goose catches the call, 


when it will take an experienced eye to detect a wild 
goose or anything else on the mound. 

In some parts of the great West there are localities 
where the wild geese, in their semi-annual journeys, 
alight in great numbers, and sometimes remain for 
weeks. Perhaps their most famous resort is in Ne- 
braska, along the Platte and Loupe Rivers, for some 
two hundred miles, and notably in the neighborhood of 
Columbus,—a city standing just at the point where 
these two rivers unite. 

The month of November is the best time for them 
here; and they may then be seen in numbers defying 
all calculation. 

I had often heard men tell of seeing “geese by the 
thousand,” and of flocks “darkening the air,” or ‘‘cov- 
ering the water,” but I supposed it was an exaggerated 
way of saying that the birds were very numerous. 

I found, however, that nothing I had ever heard, or 
should be likely ever to say, could be regarded prop- 
erly as an exaggeration. 





a chop-stick to his lips, like a fife, and made a show of | 


response to this suggestion ; and after a few trials, Bar- | 


It is a very moderate statement to say that I have 
seen flocks of tens of thousands—perhaps hundreds of 
| thousands; and I shall not soon forget the impression 

made on my mind, as one morning just at sunrise I 
saw them come out of the Platte River on their way to 
the grain-fields. 

I called my companions to observe it, and we were 
of the opinion that the line extended fully three miles; 
not one continuous flock, but flock after flock, follow- 
ing each other so closely that scarcely a break in the 
column could be seen. 

I am sure I have seen them standing huddled quite 
closely on the prairie, in such numbers as to cover 
nearly two acres of land. 

But notwithstanding the great numbers, very few 
are killed and secured. 

The reasons for this are, first, that it is very difficult 
to approach a large flock when alighted, and second, 
that more than half the birds which are hit will fly so 
far before dropping that they cannot be found. 

Ihave known one to fly straight on for a mile, as 
though unhurt, and then drop dead. 

In illustration of the difficulty of approaching them, 
I will relate a bit of my own personal experience. 

I was one day hunting for quail, along the line of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, when I discovered that geese 
were gathering in great numbers among a range of low 
sand-hills, three or four miles down the track. 

I knew that it must be a feeding-ground, for I could 
hear the clatter that always accompanies feeding in a 
corn-field, even at that great distance. 
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Following on, I found they were in a piece of 
what Western people call “‘sod-corn,” that is, corn 
planted on the newly upturned sod of the prairie. 
This sort of corn does not grow very high, and is 
a favorite food among geese, because they can so 
readily reach the ears. There must have been 
three or four thousand birds assembled, for the 















WILD 


ground seemed completely covered with them over 
a large part of the field. 

But how to approach them was the question. I 
first followed down the railroad to within half a 
mile—till I found that I could not approach under 
cover on that side, though the track skirted the 
sod-corn field close along where the most of the 
geese were feeding. 

Leaving the line, I then made a wide detour on 
the outer side of it, hoping to approach them un- 
der cover of a little ridge of sand, which appeared 
to extend up to the railroad from below them. 
But after going as near as possible under cover of 
it, I found that I was still back a hundred yards 
from the track, and a hundred and sixty or seven- 
ty from the geese, and that if I was to get any 
nearer, I must creep forward to the line with 
nothing to conceal my movements but the ordi- 
nary prairie grass, about ten to twelve inches high 
and not very thick. 

I must lie flat on my face, and slowly advance 
by seizing the grass in front and drawing myself 
along about six inches at a time, taking care not 





shot along past me, and I saw the laughing faces 
of the drivers and firemen, who were staring in 
mirth and wonder! 

No doubt they had whistled repeatedly. But I 
had heard nothing of 
it. It was the sight of 
the train which had 
startled the geese— 
not my approach ; and 
I now began to realize 
that for once I had 
had a very narrow es- 
cape. 

Had the flock not 
risen as it did, I am 
afraid that train would 


—rooTtT—toot—rToot! close behind me; and I had | 
barely time to bound from the track when a heavy | 
freight train, drawn by two powerful locomotives, 





have run over me in 


GEESE. 


the very act of firing. It might have come up 

within ten yards without my knowing it, so great 

was the clatter made by that huge flock. 
ORVILLE DEANE. 
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FROM THE GERMAN, 


Beyond our reach a goal 
Doth ever higher rise; 
Thus every striving soul 
Forever harder tries. 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 





TWO REPUBLICS. 

The word “republic” signifies, in general, a state 
in which the people govern themselves. But his- 
tory shows us that, in their special forms of gov- 
ernment, republics may differ widely from each 
other. 

The two most conspicuous republics of our own 
day—-those of the United States and of France— 
while they are similar in the fact that in both it is 
the mass of the people who control the government, 
are yet different from each other in many impor- 





to raise my head, and each time reaching back for 
my gun. 

It seemed quite an undertaking ; but the thought 
of a possible shot at that enormous flock made me 
attempt it. Several times I had sand in my mouth ; 
my gun-barrels were frequently half full of 
sand ; and my clothing resembled a series of 
sand-bags before I got through. 

At length I reached the low embankment of the 
road-bed, and not a bird had seen me. I almost 
chuckled aloud at the exciting prospect. 

I frequently stopped and tried to quiet my fast- 
beating heart, by thinking for a moment of some- 
thing else. 1 even begun to count up how many 
geese I should have after this shot, and was puz- 
zling my head to devise some way to carry back 
so many, for I was certain I should kill thirty. 

Only look at the huge fellows, with necks as 
long as a gun-harrel! I had never seen such large 
geese. There were, too, quite a number of white 
ones mixed in with the grays! 

Look across the centre of the chattering crowd 
and see how closely they are packed together! 
That line of necks reminded me of a garden of 
bean-poles, set a hundred times thicker than usual! 
What a chance for a shot! 

Quarterwise across the track from where I lay, 
distant fifteen yards perhaps, was a little pile of 
old ties, behind which, as I saw, I could gather 
myself up a little before firing; and I must reach 
that. 

What a perfectly deafening din those geese did 
make with their continual clatter! Had I shouted, 
they would not have heard me, so great was the 
noise! 

Again I began to draw myself forward toward 
the pile of ties, crawling quartering across the 
rails. 1 was pretty sure of reaching it, and slid my 
gun carefully over the farther rail—when suddenly, 
with a rush and a roar like the thunderous plunge 
of forty cataracts, the great cloud of cackling 
creatures rose into the air! 

’*Twas of little use, but rising to my knees be- 
tween the rails, I fired both barrels into the cloud, 
and one laggard dropped. 

Then as the mighty noise of their wings and 
cackling grew a little fainter in the distance, I be- 
came suddenly conscious of another—root—tToot 


| In both, the executive and legislative powers 


tant respects. 


| are vested in a President, and a legislature com- 
| posed of two houses. But with us the President 
| is elected for four years, and is chosen by electors 
in their turn selected by the votes of the people of 

the States; while the French President is elected 
for a term of seven years, and is chosen, not by 
the people, but by a joint assembly of the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies. 

Our President has the veto power, and often 
makes use of it. The French executive has no 
such authority. Indeed, the French president, in 
regard to his powers, is much more limited than 
our chief magistrate, and occupies a position in 
the French system more nearly resembling that 
of the English sovereign than of the American 
president. 

Our senators are chosen by the legislatures of 
the States, and hold office for periods of six years ; 
each State, without regard to its population, being 
entitled to two senators. 

The French Senate is constructed in a very dif- 
ferent way. It comprises three hundred members. 
Of these, seventy-five are “life-senators,” and the 
other two hundred and twenty-five are elective. 

The life senators were chosen when the Repub- 
lic was established, by the French National As- 
sembly—the single legislative body which existed 
in France from the war of 1870 until the Republic 
was voted. Now, when a vacant seat occurs 
among the life-senators, the Senate itself fills it by 
election. 

The elective senators are chosen for periods of 
| nine years, one-third going out every three years. 
They are elected by colleges or conventions in the 
| various French departments, composed of dele- 

gates from the departmental and municipal coun- 

cils. 

In this country a man is eligible to be a United 
| States senator at the age of thirty. A French sen- 
| ator must be at least forty years old. 

The French Chamber of Deputies consists of 





In France the President may at any time dis- 
solve the deputies, if he obtains the consent of the 
Senate to do so. But our President can in no 
case dissolve the House of Representatives. 

The French deputies are chosen as are our 
members, by single districts, or ‘“arrondisse- 
ments,” and must be at least twenty-five years 
old. They, as well as the senators, are paid at a 
fixed rate per day; while our national legislators 
have a yearly salary. 

There are many other differences in the special 
form of the two Republics; but those mentioned 
are the most striking ones. It may be seen that 
the French Republic has borrowed some of its 
features from the United States, and others from 
England. 

One of the most important features taken from 
England, is the right of Cabinet officers to sit in 
either branch of the legislature; and the responsi- 
bility of the ministers, who must resign if they 
are defeated on a vote in the Chamber of Deputies. 

It need not be said that our Cabinet officers are 
responsible to the President alone, and are not en- 
titled to occupy seats in either House of Congress. 
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For the Companion. 


AT A YEAR’S FUNERAL. 


The old man, with all the harvest wealth of Time 
In his soul's garner, tenderly and still 
Stoops over him, then lifts his eyes to Heaven. 
The maiden, dancing on her joyous way, 
Forgets him lovingly, but leaves a rose. 
The youth, with aspiration’s wings unseen 
Lifted like a strong eagle’s quick for flight, 
Looks forth in the sunshine—there is nothing dead! 
The child, to whom life is a cradle-song, 
Plays with the sunbeams at the funeral. 
JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


— I OP——— 


COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


Man is commonly said to have five senses. But 
at least three of the five are capable of being di- 
vided into two or more minor senses. It has been 
a fancy with some writers that odors and flavors, 
which are perceived by the senses of smell and 
taste, will be analyzed and understood in the same 
way that musical notes and colors are classified. 

Heretofore that has not been done, and the sen- 
ses of smell and taste remain simple senses, so far 
as we know. But by the sense of touch we are 
able to recognize heat and cold, hardness or soft- 
ness, and various other characteristics of bodies ; 
by the sense of hearing, we perceive not only the 
loudness or softness of sounds, but their musical 
pitch; and by the sense of sight we discern not 
only the form, size and distance of bodies, and the 
intensity of light, but also color. 

Now a person may have good ears and a very 
delicate sense of hearing, and yet be unable to 
distinguish between two notes of different pitch. 
Such persons do not enjoy music; and if they at- 
tempt to sing, are persistently “out of tune.” They 
are more or less music-deaf. 

This subject has been less closely investigated, 
and is of far less practical consequence, than the 
corresponding infirmity of the eyes, which is 
known as color-blindness. Very few persons have 
ever been discovered who have good eye-sight and 
yet are totally color-blind. But there are some 
men who lack, in a large degree, the color sense. 

These persons, when looking at two objects, one 
of which is red and another green, can only see 
that one is darker than the other. If the two are 
made equally light, they can discern no difference 
atall. This isan extreme case, however, and a 
rare one. 

Other persons have their color sense sufficiently 
developed to distinguish between the plain colors, 
but are hopelessly astray as soon as they come to 
mixed colors and faint shades. More than ten 
per cent. of the human family are more or less de- 
fective in the color sense. The infirmity is more 
common among men than among women. 

A rough practical test of the color sense may 
be made by sending two people into a field to pick 
strawberries. The color-blind person will find the 
berries only by their shape. To the man or wom- 
an of perfect vision, the color of the berry will be 
the guide. Consequently the first will pick very 
slowly, the latter much more rapidly. 

Red and green blindness is the most common, 
and there are many people who are afflicted by it, 
who distinguish other colors perfectly well. But 
it so happens that red and green are the most im- 
portant colors for people to know. To say noth- 
ing of any other kinds of business, the safety of 
all railroad trains, and of navigation at night, de- 
pends largely upon the color sense of railroad 
men and seamen. 

The reason of this is because red and green are 
selected as the colors of signals. To men of per- 
fect vision, these two colors can be seen at a great- 
er distance than any other. There are more men 
who know blue when they see it than there are 
who know red. But light cannot be sent through 
blue glass far enough to give a sufficient warning 
of danger to the driver of an express train. 

It is believed that a large proportion of the col- 
lisions at sea and on land area consequence of the 
color-blindness of those in charge of railway 
trains and vessels. It has therefore become a 
practical question how to prevent disasters that 
may be caused by defective visions. Laws have 





been passed in some States, but they are unpopu- 
lar with employés. 





five hundred and thirty-two members; about 
| double the number of our House of Representa- 
| tives. While our lower House is chosen every 
| two years, that of France has a term of five years, 
unless sovner dissolved. 


There has been very much misapprehension 
upon the subject. In reality, the test which is ap- 
plied by experts is simple and perfect. The ex- 
pert has a package of one or two hundred small 
knots of worsted, of as many different shades. | 





He picks up one of them, a light red, and asks the 
person to be tested to lay by the side of it other 
knots of worsted which appear to him more or 
less like it. 

If no worsted containing green, and none which 
is simply gray, be laid out, the color sense is prac- 
tically perfect. The test is made also with a knot 
of green worsted, and that ends the trials. From 
first to last, the person on trial is not asked to 
name any color. There are many men who can 
distinguish colors who cannot call them by name. 

One way in which railway men, who oppose the 
color-blind laws, seek to show that they are un- 
trustworthy, is by claiming the privilege of being 
tested by the signals themselves. There are two 
objections to this. The first is, that a person par- 
tially color-blind may be able to tell the signals 
when near to them, but not at the distance where 
he ought to see them. 

The other is, that as there are only two signal 
colors, the man on trial has an even chance of be- 
ing right if he merely guesses. So that if he makes 
a lucky guess, he may pass this examination 
though totally color-blind. 

There is a strong movement at present in favor 
of establishing a color-blindness test for seamen 
by consent of the leading maritime nations of the 
world. Beyond a doubt if there should be an in- 
ternational commission, followed by legislation in 


| the several countries, there would be a much 


smaller 'oss of property and life by collisions at 
sea. 


_ 
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COURAGE. 

The value which men set upon courage was shown 
in the recent celebration of Martin Luther’s four hun- 
dredth birthday. People of all opinions, from ortho- 
dox to infidel, joined in honoring the memory of the 
man who dared. 

The urbane and scholarly Erasmus was a Protestant, 
in an intellectual sense, when Luther was a baby in his 
mother’s arms; but he kept his opinions to himself, or 
he uttered them only at the dinner-tables of the learned 
men of England and Germany. He was politic and 
prudent. With a circle of Oxford professors and lib- 
eral noblemen about him, he would ridicule the follies 
of the monks, the pretensions of the church, the cor- 
ruptions of Rome and the pompous behavior of the bish- 
ops. He even wrote of these things in elegant Latin, 
and wrote so amusingly that priests themselves laughed 
at his satire, knowing well that it was as harmless as it 
was just. 

But Luther dared ! He took his life in his hand and 
defied the power of the church in open assembly. He 
struc’: at the ill-gotten revenues of the church. He de- 
clared publicly, and in plain German, his objections to 
its doctrines and its claims. He used every known 
means to make himself understood by the masses of 
his countrymen, not disdaining the comic anecdote and 
the pencilled caricature. 

He did not know whether he should be honored as a 
hero, or burned as a heretic. He took the risk. He 
dared! 

To-day, after four hundred years, his name is one of 
the three or four most honored throughout the wide 
realm of d He is h d, not simply be- 
cause he held this or that ; but b , hold- 
ing his opinion, he dared face the stake in support 
of it. 

History proves to us that courage is the royal quali- 
ty of human nature. If we trace the careers of ruling 
men, we shall generally be able to find a moment, an 
act, like the daring of Luther at the Diet of Worms. 
There comes, perhaps, to many gifted men a similar 
chance—a time when they choose the easy path of 
commonplace security, or the difficult and perilous one 
that leads to commanding eminence. Mr. Emerson ut- 
tered a serious truth when he said, in his half-jocular 
way,— 

“The success of an empire, or of a peanut-stand, 
dates from an act of courage.” 

It was in this spirit that the Pilgrims founded 
Plymouth Colony; Penn, Pennsylvania; and Roger 
Williams, Rhode Island. They were all men who had 
the courage of their convictions. 
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CHANGED. 

At an accidental meeting lately of gentlemen who 
had all been officers in the Federal army, during the 
late Civil War, a good many instances were given of 
the difference in feeling now and then. 

“T was stationed in Western Virginia,’ said one, 
“during 1863. My fellow-officer was a young captain 
named Black, a hot-headed, patriotic lad fresh from 
college. He had no mercy on the Southerners, declar- 
ing that burning their houses and hanging the men who 
bore arms were the best remedies for the difficulty. 

“He went out on a skirmishing party in the valley, 
was wounded, and pulled from his horse by a stalwart 
young Kentuckian, who called out to him to throw 
down his arms. 

“Not till I’ve rooted out the whole nest of vipers in 
the South,” was his frantic answer, as he was dragged 
away a prisoner. Black’s wounds were severe. He 
was taken to some post in Kentucky and held there for 
several months. After he was exchanged he entered 
another regiment, and we did not meet again. 

“About a year ago I was in Atlanta, and having a 
day to spare visited one of the large cotton-mills. The 
owners were two middle-aged business mc, both keen- 
ly alive to the importance of enlisting capital and sym- 
pathy in the work of developing the manufactures of 
their State. ‘What we need in the South now, is money 
to open up such work as this,’ said one, following me 
out. ‘Let Northern and Southern men throw in their 
lot together, and there will be an end to disloyal talk. 
When men work shoulder to shoulder with the same 
interests, they are not likely ever to fight face to 
face.’ 

* ©You are a Northern man yourself?’ 

*“*Yes. My partner, by the way, is a Kentuckian, 
who shot me in the Shenandoah Valley. My name is 
Black.” 

“There are two ways, as my friend had found, of 





making men loyal. The first is by force, the other by 
mutual interest, and the ties of friendship and family.” 
Other men than Black, in every quarter of the 
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South, can testify how the sober second thought after 
our civil war has brought peace, comfort, and secure 
happiness to those who were deadly foes. 
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ADMIRATION FOR MARSHALL, 

John Marshall holds the first place among the emi- 
nent men who served the nation as its chief justice. 
He was a profound lawyer and a wise judge. The 
gravest of constitutional questions came before him. 
His decisions were so broad and sound that they were 
received, apart from their judicial authority, as the 
best interpretations of the Constitution. Statesmen, 
lawyers and the people admired the great judge. 

Distinguished foreigners, who paid their respects to 
the Chief Justice of the United States, were impressed 
by the singular union of modesty and power, gentle- 
ness and force, which marked the man. 

“‘Pride,ostentation and hypocrisy are ‘Greek to him’,” 
wrote an English traveller, who saw the Chief Justice 
when he was eighty yea s of age. “He really lives up 
to the letter and spirit of republicanism, while he main- 
tains all the dignity due to his age and oflice. His 
house is small and more humble in appearance than 
those of the average of successful lawyers or mer- 
chants.” 

The simplicity of a child and the plainness of a re- 
publican, which marked the venerable judge, were as- 
sociated with another beautiful trait. ‘‘He maintained 
through life, and carried to the grave, a reverence for 
woman as rare in its kind as in its degree.” 

It is not strange that a man of such excellence and a 
judge so wise should be venerated. Even the cynical 
John Randolph was courteous when he spoke of the 
Chief Justice. An anecdote shows that even the com- 
mon people admired the man and the judge. 

While the youngest son of John Marshall was a stu- 
dent at Cambridge, he visited Boston, one day, to call 
on several ladies of his acquaintance. On going to a 
livery-stable to hire a carriage, he found that he had 
left his pocket-book in his room. Frankly stating the 
fact to the keeper of the stable, he asked to be trusted 
for a carriage. 

“No, sir!’ answered the man, suspecting that the 
young man was trying to get a free ride; “I wouldn’t 
let you a carriage on trust if you were the son of Chief- 
Justice Marshall.” 

“But I am the son of that gentleman!” said the stu- 
dent, looking the man full in the face. 

“You are?” exclaimed the astonished proprietor, 
examining the student from head to feet. Then, as 
the gaze satisfied him, he said, ‘*You can have the best 
carriage in my stable.” 

And he did. 
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PLAYING WITH FIRE. 

The newspapers have reported several cases during 
the past year of mock marriage, leading to painful and 
disgraceful scenes in courts of law. From the reports 
of these trials, the public learns, with astonishment 
and sorrow, that there are circles among us in which 
the most crude ideas of decency prevail. 

A young girl of sixteen, it appears, can run up to a 
youth of seventeen, and say to him, with an affecta- 
tion of innocent gayety,— 

“Come, let us get married in fun!” 

To this the lad consents, and a miserable mockery of 
the marriage ceremony is at once performed. Such 
questions as the following are asked, amid the boister- 
ous laughter of a thoughtless crowd: 

*““Who is going to make the coffee? 
get up and light the fire? Who will shovel the snow 
off the sidewalk? Who will feed the baby?” 

When this wretched sacrilege is over, the couple, as 
it appears, feel themselves at liberty to kiss one anoth- 
er as often as they are so disposed. A witness at a re- 
cent trial in a neighboring State, testified that a boy 
and girl, after being married in this manner, used “to 
hug and kiss all the time.” It is not surprising that 
such conduct should lead to a court of law. 

One thing does surprise us, and that is the behavior 
of the spectators in the court-room. When witnesses 
testified to these shameful proceedings, involving two 
families in dishonor, their statements were received 
with “explosions of laughter.” The parties concerned 
do not by any means find the affair a laughing matter. 

Young lads should keep at a very respectful distance 
from girls who, in “fun,” permit liberties which de- 
grade and injure both. 

———— + or —_-—_ 
WIT WITH FAILING MEMORY. 

Mr. Emerson, for many months before his death, 
gave evidence of gradual mental decay. He could not 
remember past incidents, and sometimes failed to re- 
call the names of intimate friends, or the right word 
for familiar objects. 

His daughter so helped him in his daily work that it 
suffered no serious loss by this infirmity. She ar- 
ranged his manuscripts for him, when he was to give 
a public lecture, and on one occasion he came to an 
abrupt close because some of the pages had been dis- 
arranged. 


Who is going to 


His ready wit sometimes came to his help, when puz- 
zled for the right word, and amused his daughter in 
One day he returned to the 
house after going out, and began searching earnestly 
for something. She tried to find it for him, but he 


her efforts to relieve him. 


could not tell her what was wanted. 
At last he said, playfully,— 


“Tt is that thing that people take away, and never re- 


turn.” 
The d 
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not share in the failure of his memory. 
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“NO’ AN AULD SERMON,” 
The Scotch are intenscly fond of good sermons 





But to please them the sermon must not only be good 
in itself, but it must be preached and not read, and it 
The minister who repeated a 
discourse which his hearers could recollect was sure 


must .0t ‘e an old one. 


to be made the target of criticism. 


One Sunday morning, a certain minister offended 
The 
beadle, who was a wag, determined to let him know 
that he had been found out, through the retentive 


sundry hearers by preaching an old sermon. 


memories of his parishioners. As the minister wai 
walking home he noticed the beadle laughing, as if h 
had gained a triumph over some one. 


ly brought an umbrella, 
and he went out again greatly delighted. His wit did 


‘Indeed, sir,” answered the beadle, on being asked 


| the cause of his mirth, “they were. saying ye had 
Pfeached an auld sermon, to-day. But I tackled them; 
for 1 tauld them it was no’ an auld sermon, for the 
minister had preached it no’ sex months syne.” 





+Or 
“SEAL FISHERY!” 
For several years Henry Brougham, though not the 
nominal, was the real leader of the Whig party in the 
House of Commons, because he was the first orator of 
the day. But his politicai opponents asserted that he 
was ambitious, and would not be satisfied until he had 
grasped ‘‘the Great Seal,’’ as the office of Lord Chan- | 
cellor is technically called. | 
In 1829, the year before he was appointed Lord | 
Chancellor, Brougham made a great speech against the | 
bill, introduced by the Tories, for repealing the Navi- 
gation Laws. The occasion called out the wit of Lynd- 
hurst, a Tory leader and a brother-lawyer, who also be- 
came Lord Chancellor. Meeting the orator shortly after 
the delivery of the speech, he said to him,— 
“Brougham, here is a riddle for you. Why does 
Henry Brougham know so much about the Navigation 
Laws? Because he has been so long engaged in the 
Seal Fishery !”” 
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THE PROPER ADJECTIVE. 

An uneducated man may stumble upon an expressive 
word, while a scholar may have to hunt for it. Daniel 
Webster was noted for his habit of using synonym after 
synonym, until he found just the word to express his 
idea. Once, while arguing that a bank should pay overa 
sum of money unlawfully withheld from his client, he 
said, ‘“‘We wish, may it please your honor, to make 
them pay over—to settle our just claim—to give us our 
dues—to”’ here he paused, evidently dissatisfied 
with the expressions. But the right one came when 
he thundered forth, ““We wish to make them disgorge.” 
A less scholarly lawyer would have been satisfied 
with any one of the other phrases. Among the anec- 
dotes told of Coleridge, there is one—its authenticity 
has been denied—which illustrates a scholar’s anxiety 
for the proper word : 





One day, he was standing in a picture gallery, ab- 
sorbed in gazing at a new painting. After looking at 
it for fifteen minutes, he deliberately came to the con- 
clusion that the only epithet which could be used of the 
picture was the adjective “majestic.” Just as he 
reached this conclusion, a gentleman entered the salon 
with two ladies. 

“What a majestic scene!’’ exclaimed the gentleman, 
as he stopped before the painting. 

Coleridge walked up to him, and bowing low, said, 
“My name is Coleridge. I thought I knew the Eng- 
lish language, but it has taken me fifteen minutes to 
discover that the word ‘majestic’ applied to this pic- 
ture. You have hit upon the right word at once.” 
“Yes, yes,”’ replied the gentleman, witha gratified 
simper; “it is a splendid, a beautiful, a lovely paint- 
ing!” 

rejoined Coleridge, “I retract my previous 
statement. You used the word ‘majestic’ only by 
chance, and not after deliberation.”’ And the great 
man walked away with a thoughtful smile. 





HIGH ART. 
Obscurity, which is merely an affectation of art, is 
often regarded as a quality of high art in painting and 
poetry. A paragraphist thus ridicules the false con- 
ception : 
‘*What do you call your last picture?” 
“Sunset.” 
“But where is the sun?” 
“Set, of course.” 
“Certainly, but there is no warm light in the sky!” 
“No, it is a dull, cloudy evening.” 
“But there is absolutely nothing to show that it is 
evening any more than morning.” 
“How stupid of you! Don’t you see those chickens 
near that tree? Well, the rooster is shot crowing, is 
he? That shows it is not morning.’’—Philadelphia 
Evening Call. 


This anecdote may remind one of the painter who 
produced a red canvas and called it ““The Destruction of 
Pharaoh.” He said that the Israelites had passed over, 
and that Pharaoh and his host were drowned, which 
left much to the imagination. 
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WHERE IS ANDOVER? 
Now that the election of the governor of Massachu- 
setts for the year has taken place, the name of Tewks- 
bury can be mentioned without arousing the ire of 
either Republican or Democrat, and this incident con- 


| relaxation, and L would not now at 
| with it.” 





cerning that historical town may not be considered as 
partisan. 


When Andover began to be known in the theologi- 
cal world through Professor Park’s connection with it, 
a theologian in Europe gravely wrote the reverend doc- 
tor, asking him where Andover was. Now it would 
not be strange if there should be found educated peo- 
ple in the United States who could not tell where some 
of the university towns of Germany are. But the re- 
ply which the question received from the renowned 
professor is characteristic of a humor, which the bur- 
den of his theological lore has never repressed. The 
answer was substantially as follows: 

Dear Sir :—I have the pleasure of informing you 
that Andover is just six miles from Tew ksbury. 

Yours, ete., A. PARK. 

That was some time ago. Now that Tew ksbury has 
become famous, or rather notorious, the answer does 
not lose its humor, but it gains in significance. 


<> 
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ROSSINI’S SARCASM, 

Rossini, the composer, could be sarcastic when the 
occasion called for reproof : 

Bellini’s nephew had composed a mass in memory of 
his uncle, and wished to have it performed in one of 
the churches. He took it first to Rossini, and asked 
him to give his opinion about it. 





“Very well,” replied Rossini, “return in three days.” 
At the appointed day, the young composer presented 
imeelf. 


8 “Well, master, what do you think of my work?” 
e “It is perfect,” replied Rossini. “Only I think it 
would be much better if you were dead, and your 





one had composed the mass for the repose of your 
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For the Companion, 


MY LITTLE PLAYMATE. 


Lam a grandsire, journeying close 
On threescore years and ten 

And when my daily tasks are ¢ 
And laid aside my pen, 

I call my little playmate in 
Now passing on to three, 

For I have need as much of her 
As she has need of me, 





jone, 


She draws me from the world of fact, 
With all its selfish strife, 
She breaks the prosy lines of thought, 
That make up commen lite: 
She lures me to her little world 
Where airy creatures dwel 
Where all things dance in joy 
Jencath some magic spell. 








‘and light 


She wakes again those dreamy songs 
That never yet were sung; 

Which thrill through happy little hearts, 

sut not through human tongue; 

She carols like a morning lark 
To usher in the day, 

And bring back memories from a land 
That lieth far awe 





Her roundelays and jingles make 
Such music in my ear, 

With all her tricksy words and ways, 
I cannot choose but hear: 
Je leave all other verse aside, 
For that small classic lore 

Which Mother Goose has garnered up 
In her undying store: 


The naughty ways of Johnny Green, 
The virtuous Johnny Stout; 
The boy in blue who lay asleep 
When cow and sheep were out; 
The robin sitting in the barn, 
With head beneath his wing, 
Because the snow is on the ground, 
And he is cold, poor thing,— 


The accident to Jack and Jill, 
The hurrying little Jane, 

The man who seratched out both his eyes, 
And seratehed them in again; 

The active cow that jumped the moon, 
The bull that tolled the bell, 

These are a few,—but many more 
Too numerous to tell, 


And then we play at coop and seek; 
The mystery is small; 

We hide behind the nea 
Or in the open hall; 

And every time that search is made 
Within this same small round, 

The happy shout of joy goes up 
Secause the lost is found, 








st chair, 


Oh, let me never grow too old 
To join in merry glee 
With any bright and laughi 
That climbs upon my knee 
Let me still keep the sportiv 
Until my dying day, 
For what Is life, in all its length, 
Without the children’s play ? 
INCREASE N,. TARBOX, 





ng child 


© mind 
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For the Companion, 
MOFFAT. 

The Rev. Robert Moffat was the apostle of 
South African missions, the wilderness preacher, 
whose influence changed the character of Africa- 
na. He was the father-in-law of Livingstone. He 
died at a great age, having begun a work in Africa 
that will never die. During the last years of his 
life he lived in the vicinity of London. One day, 
while travelling on a suburban railroad, he was 
the unconscious cause of a pleasant adventure 
happening to 2 London merchant. 

The merchant, a man of great wealth, was noted 
for his broad philanthropy. He was an enthusi- | 
astic supporter of foreign missions and a devoted 
lay-worker among the poor of the city, to whom 
he distributed tracts, food and good advice. 

One morning, with the usual bundle of tracts in 
his hand, he entered a railroad car. The only 
other passenger was a tall, grave, gray-bearded 
man. The merchant offered him a tract, and its 
courteous acceptance led to a conversation which | 
soon drifted on to missionary work. 

The stranger seemed to be thoroughly posted on 
that topic. The merchant, delighted to find a kin- 
dred spirit, rattled away until he touched upon 
Livingstone’s work. The old gentleman showed 
himself so familiar with the great missionary tray- 
eller, that the merchant wondered as to who his 
companion might be. 

When the train stopped at the London station, 
he courteously said to the old gentleman,— 

“Sir, I perceive that you are unusually well-in- 
formed on missionary subjects. 
mitted to ask your name ?” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” answered the stranger, with 
“My name is Robert Moffat. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone is my son-in-law.” 

The merchant, when he told the story, used to 
say, “For once, I met my master in missionary 
lore.” 

The heart knows its brother, and there is some- 
thing sublime in the meeting of souls with a like 
noble purpose in life, an experience of elevated 
joy that can come only to those whose aims are 
unselfish and true. 





a smile. 
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SAYINGS WORTH REMEMBERING.—Agassiz’s in- | 


tense enthusiasm in his favorite study of natural 
history is well known, and its permanent fruits 
are now seen in the great museum in Cambridge, 
the most comprehensive in the United States, and 
one of the finest in the world. 

But it is not so well known that he pursued this 
study with a deliberate sacrifice of personal ad- 
vantage, and of the opportunity of wealth. He 
was a popular lecturer, and could have made his 
ewn terms with lyceums eager to hear him. But 
his reply to such overtures is one of the noblest 
on record,— 


|equal ability and success. 


May I be per- | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANIO 





N. 





“TI cannot afford to make money.” 

A reply equally noteworthy was made by Al- 
bert Gallatin, one of the great statesmen and finan- 
ciers of the post-Revolutionary period. He was 
a successor to Hamilton as the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and managed the national finances with 
But his manner of 
living was a model of Republican simplicity, and | 
he died poor, though millions passed through his 
hands. 

The great banker, Alexander Baring, admired 
his character, and was troubled that so noble a 
man should be hampered by inadequate means of 
living. He offered Mr. Gallatin a handsome for- 
tune, which would have made him comfortable to 
the end of life. Mr. Gallatin declined it, saying, 
with emphasis,— 

“The man who has the direction of the finances 
of a country should never die rich.” 
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WINNING AND EFFECTIVE, 

The apostle Paul was a gentleman and a scholar. 
His speeches and letters show that. While he was at 
Athens “his spirit was provoked within him, as he be- 
held the city full of idols.” But when, in response to 
the citizens’ invitation, he spoke to them on Mars 
Hill, he did not suffer the natural irritation of a theist 
against idolaters to dictate his words. On the contrary 
he put himself, for the time, in sympathy with them, 
and began, as it reads in the original: 

“Ye men of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye 
are somewhat religious.” 

The apostle was as wise as he was courteous. His 
knowledge of human nature had taught him that he 
who would convince a man should begin by finding 
some ground, common to both, on which they could 
stand. His sense of the fitness of things, that is, his 
courtesy, forbade him to begin an argument by de- 
nouncing the faith and worship of the man he would 
lead to a higher life. He is anxious to win him for a 
friend, therefore he will not make him an antagonist. 


In reading an English magazine, we met with an 
anecdote about a missionary in India, who seems to 
have been influenced by the courteous spirit which 
pervades the apostle’s address at Athens. The anec- 
dote is given in an English judge’s account of a conver- 
sation he once held with a Brahmin, the clerk of his 
court. The judge, while travelling on an elephant, 
with his clerk, ventured to talk with him on religion: 

“T began by asking him what he thought of Chris- 
tianity—did he know its doctrine and had he consid. 
ered its claims? The ordinary reply was given, ‘It is a 
good religion for Europeans, just as Hinduism is a 
good religion for myself.’ 

“T asked, ‘Have you ever heard a padre preach?’ * Oh 
yes, but I was only once impressed by what I heard. 

* *Generally the padres who come here do not sufli- 
ciently know the language, and speak to us through an 
interpreter. 

«* ‘How little do they imagine what the man says! 
Often he just issues short orders, as if repeating mes- 
sages from a master to his servants, such as ‘The 
padre says you must pray every morning and every 
evening,” ‘The padre says you must not tell lies.” 

*“*But, sahib, one day there came a very different 
no He was pale, and had a broad black hat and a 

yeard, and wore a long coat which came down to his 
knees, and he stood in our bazar and spoke to us in 
our own language. I shall never forget what he 
preached. 

«He began, “I was yesterday at R—. 

different the people there are from you! 
I found in good order, and there were many doing pu- 
jah Saye see be and every one had his religious marks 
on his forehead, and seemed to think of his god and 
lead a religious life. 

“<««But here! 
repair, and the floors dirty, and the shrines neglected. 
There are no worshippers, and you seem to live as if 
there were no God and no life but the present one. 
Can this be right? 

*«« ««T come to remind you that there is a God, and 
that He requires from you worship, and I bring you 
from Him books that you may know what you are to 
do to be good and happy and | boos happiness in the life 
to come.” 

*“*We all wondered as he spoke to us. He said 
nothing against Vishnu, or Siva, or Luchmee, or any 
of the gods, and nothing against the Brahmins, but 
only that we must worship God and be good and holy 
men and women. 

**«And he went on, ‘Now you who do pray, how do 
you pray? I expect you just kneel down and say, 
‘Ram! Ram! Ram!’ and go on saying this and noth- 
ing more. Is that praying? 

**« «Suppose you had a poor crop, or had a wedding, 
and spent all you had saved, and wanted the zemindar 
(landlord) to take off some of the rent, would you go 
to him and just say, ‘Babu! Babu! Babu!’ and noth- 
ing else. 

“««No! You would say, ‘Babu! the crop has 
failed,’ or ‘Babu! I have just married my daughter and 
spent all my money,’ or ‘Babu! I am so heavily in debt 
with the money-lender that I cannot just now pay my 
rent. You are rich and generous and noble, have pity 
on me and forgive me my rent this time, and I will 
bless you.’ 

} «So when you kneel to God, say not just ‘Ram! 
| Ram! Ram!’ but tell God of your sins, and say, ‘Oh, 
| forgive me:’ or tell Him of your wants, and say, ‘Oh, 
| grant me what I need;’ or tell Him of your troubles 
and say, ‘Oh, help and comfort me.’ ” 
“*And then, looking seriously and tearfully the Brah- 
min added, ‘Yes, sahib, I shall never forget that padre. 
| 1 donot know his name, or where he came from, or 
where he went, but should you ever find him tell him 
I thank him, and that 1 now never pray as I used todo, 
| just uttering, without any thought, the name of my 
God, but 1 tell God of my sins, and my needs and my 
sorrows, and I ask for His pardon and His help, and 
His blessing.’”’ 

Of a truth, this Brahmin clerk was “not far from the 
kingdom of heaven.” His story suggests that he 
who would teach a better way to another should be 
sympathetic and not denunciatory, conciliatory and not 
bitter. It is the winning address that is effective. 











How very 
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DISHONEST INGENUITY. 

In the early days of New England wolves were so 
abundant and destructive that a bounty was paid for 
every one killed. The outside of the meeting-house 
was ornamented with the heads of wolves, hung there 
as “vouchers” for the bounties paid by the selectmen. 
In the course of time, as the meeting-houses became 
more pretentious, this method of ornamenting and 
vouching ceased. A wolf’s ears were accepted as 
proofthat one had been killed. Then the selectmen 
| discovered that sometimes they had paid more than 
| one bounty upon the same pair of ears, and se they 
| slit them to prevent this “trick of trade.” 

But the people of India are ahead of the old Yan- 
kees in this dishonest sort of industrious ingenuity. A 
writer in an English magazine says: 





My readers are no doubt aware that there is contin- 
1ously great loss of human life in India occasioned by 
he attacks of wild animals. 

The figures published show upwards of twenty thou- 


r 


Look at the temples—they are out of | While he prevented communication with any one with- 


| out, resolutely declined all conversation with her. The 


The temples | 
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sand deaths per annum; but it is well known that a 
large number of such deaths are not reported to the 
local authorities, and it is estimated that these figures | 
really represent no more than the number caused by 
the bites of snakes alone. 

The Government accordingly offers money-rewards 
for all noxious snakes that are killed and brought to 
the proper officials. 

Will it be believed to obtain the paltry sums that are 
promised there are men who make it their business to 
gather all the snake-eggs they can find, hatch them in 
earthen pots by artificial heat, and feed the young 
ones till old enough to pass muster and earn the petty 
prizes? Such, it seems, is the fact. 


+r 
For the Companion. 


AN EMIGRANT SINGING FROM A SHIP. 


Sing on, but there be heavy seas between 
The shores you leave and those 
Toward which you sail. Look back and see how green, 
iow green the shamrock grows, 
How fond yone rocks and ruins toward you lean, 
ow bright the thistle blows, 
How red the Irish rose. 
He waves his cap and, with a sorry jest, 
Flies singing, like a bird 
That is right glad to leave its island nest. 
I wonder if he heard, 
What time he kissed his hand back to the rest, 
The cry, till then deferred— 
The mother’s low, last word, 


Boy-exile, youth is light of heart, I ween, 
And fairy-tales come true 

Sometimes, perhaps, in lands we have not seen. 
Sing on—the sky is blue. 

Sing on (I wonder what your wild words mean) ;— 
May blossoms strange and new 
Drift out to welcome you. 


Sing on, The world is wide. the world is fair, 
Life may be sweet and long. 

Sing toward the Happy West—yet have a care 
Lest Ariel join your song! 

(You loved the chapel-bell, you know a prayer ?) 
If winds should will you wrong, 
God's house is builded strong! 





Sing on, and see how golden grain can grow, 
How golden tree and vine 

In our great woods, how apple-buds can blow 
And robins chirp and—— 

And—in my country may you never know, 
Ah me, for yours to pine 
As I, in yours, for mine! 


Queenstown, Ireland, Mrs. S. M. B. PIATT. 
———————_+ or - - —— 


RUSSIAN ESPIONAGE. 

At masquerades in Russia the ladies often venture to 
give their tongues more freedom than is anywhere else 
allowed in that despotic country. Presuming to be 
protected by the disguise of their dominoes, some 
have even found out the Emperor himself on the danc- 
ing floor, and pretending not to know him, talked of 
the affairs of the Government and condemned the 
abuses which the public feel more than they dare to 
complain. Experience shows that this liberty is very 
hazardous, and the arm of Russian power has a grim 
way of terrifying the detected critics whom it does not 
choose to destroy. 


A noble lady of St. Petersburgh had been impru- 
dent enough to converse with a foreigner on the institu- 
tions of her country, and comment severely on some 
of the most galling evils of its Government. 

Retiring from the ball, where she had committed 
this indiscretion, instead of being driven home, she 
found herself set down at the door of the Bureau of 
Secret Police. Being ushered into the official presence, 
she was summarily informed that she was condemned 
to exile in Siberia, and that she would be taken there 
without delay. 

Without being allowed an interview witha single 
friend, or even an opportunity of exchanging her gay 
costume for a more suitable travelling dress, she was 
hurried into another vehicle and driven off to her des- 
tination in the inhospitable wilds of Russia’s penal 
settlements. 

The carriage in which she was now placed was kept 
entirely closed, and the officer who accompanied her, 


only alleviation to the monotony and protracted suffer- 
ing of hurrying along in a close carriage, abandoned to 
her own melancholy thoughts, was the stopping at cer- 
tain stages, where the horses and guard were changed, 
and where she was allowed to light a few minutes (af- 
ter being blindfolded) and enter a rude wooden build- 
ing, or post-house. In one of these, at the end of the 
first day’s journey, she was allowed a few hours’ repose 
on a rough truckle-bed. 
In the same way the unhappy lady was hurried on, 
during a second and third day, with an ever-widening 
distance, as she believed, from friends and hope and 
all that made life supportable. It struck her, however, 
as she grew more calm, that there was a remarkable 
similarity between the various post-houses at which 
they stopped, and blindfolded as she was, she con- 
trived to secrete a ribbon torn from her dress in a crev- 
ice of the wood during one of these stoppages. Hope 
revived in her breast on discovering, at the next stop- 
| page, that they had come back to the same post-house ; 
and pursuing her observations, she at length satisfied 
| herself that she was being driven all the time between 
two stations. 

She kept the discovery to herself, and at the end of 
the third day, on the bandage being removed from her 
eyes, she found herself once more in the bureau of 
the chief officer of the secret police, having in ya | 
spent the previous three days in driving back and fort 
on the great post-road within a few miles of St. Peters- 
burgh. She was now dismissed with a warning not to 
give her tongue the same dangerous license again, or 
she would very likely realize the frightful exile to 
which, for a time, she had supposed herself to be 
doomed.—Stories from Russia. 





a 
THE OBSTINATE JURYMAN, 

Our readers may remember an article on circumstan- 
tial evidence which appeared in the Companion some 
months ago. It narrated the case of an English gen- 
tleman who was nearly convicted of murder because 
of a bloody hand-print on a pillow. But closer examina- 
tion showed that the bloody marks were left by a right 
hand which had no thumb, whereas the accused per- 
son had lost the thumb of his left hand. A case quite 
as remarkable in point of interest is related by Phil- 
lipps in his “Famous Cases of Circumstantial Evi- 


convict him. 
jury, in order to save the innocent man, without expos- 


with the deceased, had killed him and then fled unob- 
served. When he found the accused in custody, he 
feared that the evidence would be strong enough to 
He therefore managed to get upon the 


ing himself to the gallows. 





WHALING YARNS, 

Old whalers delight to spin yarns for the amusement 
of landsmen. The tougher the yarn, the greater the 
interest of the spinner in giving it the appearance of a 
fact. 


“T once trayelled faster in a whale-boat than I ever 
did in a car on the railroad,” said an old whaling cap- 
tain at Edgartown, to a group of landlubbers who had 
drawn him out. 

‘How was that? Tell us about it,” exclaimed the 
group, knowing that the captain was on his mettle to 
beat a tough yarn that another whaleman had just told. 
“Well, I once struck a ninety-barrel sperm whale in 
the Pacific. She sounded, and we let the line run. 
Presently she began coming up, and we hauled on the 
line as fast as we could. But before it was half in she 
was on the top of the water a-blowing. Then she 
started; we didn’t like to cut the line, though we were 
going through the water as we never went before. I 
got alittle uneasy, fearing the boat might catch a sea 
by the head and go under. 

“I looked behind as aman always does when he’s 
nervous, and I declare, gentlemen, our boat was going 
80 fast that I saw a hole in the three after-waves—the 
water had not time to rush in.” 

“Here, captain, take my hat!” said one of the listen- 
ers. ‘*You’ve beaten all the other stories.” 


The captain’s story is matched by the following, told 
to President Arthur’s party last summer : 


‘The harpooner jammed in his iron, and the whale 
sounded and come up three minutes later just like a 
rocket, strikin’ us in the bow and turnin’ the boat over 
and over in the air. 

“We fell out, and when we crawled in the boat and 
got clear, we see the whale a-rushin’ off along the sur- 
face with Bob Cairns, the mate, a-standin’ on him, 
holdin’ on to the harpoon. 

“T reckon they was goin’ a mile a minute, and it 
wasn’t long afore they was close on to the ship. 

‘Bob, declinin’ further passage, lept off, and a boat 
put off and picked him up. He was nigh choked with 
flying spray, but outside o’ that he said it was all 
agreeable. 

“The old whale’s back was covered with barnacles, 
and that’s what made it easy for him to stick on.” 





OLD-FASHIONED APPOINTMENTS. 
In the former days, when John Bull used to make 
himself hoarse by singing, “Britons never shall be 
slaves,’’ the British Civil Service was open to the en- 
trance of those only who were pushed by social or 
political forces. 


The following anecdote illustrates how easily the 
candidate, if properly “backed,’’ secured an appoint- 
ment. 

A candidate for a position, which required a knowl- 
edge of French, presented himself to the examiner. 
“Do you know French?” he was asked. 

“No, sir.” 
“Never miad. 
“Four.” 
“That'll do.” 
But the candidate had to go through the ceremony of 
being sworn in by a commissioner. “Do you under- 
stand French?” asked that officer. 

“No, sir.” 

“How is this, sir?” inquired the commissioner, turn- 
ing to the examiner. 

“Tt is only his modesty, sir,” answered that officer— 
and the candidate was sworn in. 

Such a farce cannot in these days be acted. For the 
English Civil Service is now fenced in by educational 
tests which every applicant must first pass before his 
name is enrolled among the candidates. 


Twice two?” 


~~. 
or 


ALLITERATION. 

[Fifty years ago, many of the minor poets were ad- 
dicted to verbal “‘gymnastics.” Alliteration, or the use 
of words begMmning with the same letter, was then 
their favorite method of showing what they could do. 
“At the time, the following lines were regarded,” says 
a correspondent of the Boston Transcript, ‘as the 
only perfect and the most ingenious specimen of allit- 
eration then extant :’’] 





“An Austrian army awfully arrayed 

Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade, 

Cossack cc lers ¢ ing come, 

Dealing destruction’s devastating doom. 

Every endeavor engineers essay 

For fame, for fortune, fighting furious fray. 

Generals ‘gainst generals zrapple—gracious God! 

How honors heaven heroic hardihood! 

Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill, 

Kindred kill kinsmen, kinsmen kindred kill. 

Labor low levels longest, loftiest lines, 

Men — *mid mounds, ‘mid moans, ‘mid murderous 
mines. 











y, noxious numbers notice naught 

Of outward obstacles opposing ought; 

Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed, 
uite quaking quickly quarter, quarter quest, 

Reason returns, religion’s rights redounds, 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds, 

Truce to thee, Turkey, triumph to thy train, 
Jnwise. unjust, unmerciful Ukraine. 

Why wish we warfare? Wherefore welcome were 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xavier? 

Yield! yield, ye youths, ye y en, yield your yell, 

Zerra’s, Zopater’s, Zoroaster’s zeal 

Attracting all, arts against arms appeal.” 


















2 
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“DE LADY.” 

The social ambition created among the negroes by 
Lincoln’s proclamation of emancipation was illustrated 
in St. Louis, shortly after the edict had been received 
in Missouri. A gentleman, at a boarding-house, in- 
quired for a laundress. 

In an hour or two a colored woman knocked at the 
door of his room. 

**What do you wish?” he inquired. 

“I am the /ady who is willing to do the gentleman’s 
washing,” she said, in a quiet, ladylike way. 

The following story illustrates the growth of a simi- 
lar feeling : 








dence.” 


Two men were seen fighting together ina field. A 
short time after, one of them was found lying there 
dead. Close by him lay a pitchfork, which was known 
to belong to the man who was seen quarrelling with 
him. 

The evidence was overwhelming. The accused could 
not deny that the pitchfork was his, or that he had 
quarrelled with, and even struck, the deceased; but he 
stoutly protested his innocence of the murder. 

‘he jury, contrary to the expectation of court, bar 
and spectators, were out a long time. 
came in and informed the court that they could not 
agree upon a verdict. 
number would not concur in the verdict of guilty which 
the eleven were ready to bring in, and nothing which 
the court or his colleagues could say moved him. The 
jury were dismissed. 








Years after, on his death-bed, this obstinate juryman 
confessed that he himself was the murderer! The ac- 
} cused man had quarrelled with the deceased, had 


| dropped his pitchfork in the field and gone away. 
Soon after, the juryman came into the field, found 
the pitchfork, and in the heat of an accidental quarrel 


At last, they | 


It leaked out that one of their | 


A man who was selling polish or something of the 
sort entered the yard of a colored family on Llinois 
Street and inquired of a boy who sat on the door-step, 
“Bub, is your mammy home?” 

“Yes.” 

The agent raised his hand to knock on the door, but 
it was opened and the woman stuck her head out and 
| exclaimed ,— 

“Go right away, sah,—go right away! I heard you 
| speakin’ to de boy, an’ I wants you to distinctly under- 

stan’ dat de agent who doan’ inquar’ for de lady of de 
| house doan’ make no sale!’ 


+ 
> 





“Bort down this stuff about forests,” said the man- 
aging editor, handing a bundle of manuscript toa re- 
rter. A few seconds later the editor received the fol- 
owing: “The way to preserve our forests—don’t cut 

them down.” 
“T say, pin 5 that is the worst-looking horse that I 
n harness. be don’t you fatten him 
“Fat him up is it? Faix, the poor baste can 

itt 


have ever seen 

up?” 

sy a the little mate that’s on him now,” re- 
| marked Paddy. 
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So Trip laid down with Kathleen on the low, | 
wide lounge. 

“Why! it’s most like Jack and the beanstalk! 
I’m Jack, and you’re my little sister, and this is 
the little glass house way at the top. Jennie tells 
me the story every day. We comed up here ’tause 


They looked “up stairs and down stairs and in 
the lady’s chamber,” then all over the shed and 
yard and barn, calling, “Trip! Trip!” but no 
Trip could they find. Neither of them once thought 
of the cupola. 

Jennie went one way to the neighbors, and 
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For the Companion. 


GIVING ACCOUNT TO SANTA. 
Dearest Santa Claus: We got them, 
Harry’s gun and Charlie’s ship, 
All our books, and dolls, and candy, 
Eddie’s rocking-horse and whip. 
But papa says, Santa, darling, 
That he thinks you'd like to know 
What became of all the presents 
That you brought a year ago. 


Let me think: 





there were two 


soon fast asleep, 
eyes. 

There was a fine stir down stairs about half an} talking at once, advising and suggesting. 
hour after, when the callers were gone and mam-| body looked up, and there sat Trip on the upper 
ma wanted to find Trip. stair, looking on with wondering eyes. 
“tell Trip it’s nap-time.” 


seen her for an hour, as I knows of.” 


I kept saying, ‘Hitch my hatchet and up I go!| mamma the other. 
Hitch my hatchet and up I go” 


“Jennie,” she said, looking into the kitchen, | 


“She isn’t out here,” said Jennie; “‘and I haven’t | 


Oh! I’m so| for papa, and had half the men and women, 
sleepy !” and Trip yawned once or twice and was | boys and girls, on the street looking everywhere 
but Kathleen never shut her| for Trip. 


| her. 


| booful nap up there, Kathleen and 1!” 


They sent to the store 





An anxious crowd stood in the front hall, all 
Some- 


“Why, Trip!” screamed mamma, rushing up to 
’ E 
“Where have you been ?” 


“Up in the tupalo,” said Trip. ‘And we had a 








order, 


(NUTS TO CRACK} 


CMON 
Enigmas, Charades Puzzles, fais 
i. 
SENTENCE-MAKING. 
Read the words required by the definitions in their 


and make an old rhyme for January. 
A certain letter named for its shape rather than sound 








+a fow 1+the diminutive of a feminine name that sig- 


nifies 








“gift of God”’+-(transposed) ‘Turkish princes--a 


spirituous liquor flavored with juniper or turpe ntine-+- 


to cause to follow by presenting 
something desirable to vie w+ 











dollies ; 
Cousin Ada got one, too, 
And within a drawer she put it, 
Where she keeps it, nice and 
new; 
But we couldn’t treat our babies 


ogee 


In that cruel, heartless way. SY 
Why, suppose mamma had done oar L 


go », 4 : 
Santa, what would people say ? a 2 


Ada thinks we’re so ungrateful, 
But we tried our best to be 

Little careful, loving mothers, 
But—well, Santa Claus, you 

see, 

Babies do make lots of trouble, 
And one very stormy day, 

Nellie took hers to the fire, 
Where it melted ’most away. 


I kept mine a good while longer, 
But her clothes got soiled and 
torn, 

And her hair got all unkrinkled, 
Oh! she did look so forlorn! 
Then mamma rocked over ou 

her, | 

Right upon her precious head, 
So I cut off one sweet ringlet, 

And pretended she was dead. 





Baby’s kept her rubber rattle, 
And, O Santa, ’tis the truth! 
There’s a cunning hole; she 

bit it 
With her very first wee tooth; 
I’m afraid we've lost the puz- 
zles, 
And I broke my coral ring— 

“Time and change,” mamma 

says, Santa, 

“Will affect ’most everything.” 





Then that splendid book of pic- 
tures,— 
How we little ones did shout; 
But we read, and read, and read 
it, 
Till ’twas every bit worn out; 
Well, we didn’t ’spect io keep it 
*Zactly new a whole long year, 
But we know ’most all the sto- 
ries ; 
Santa, darling, do you care? 














SANTA’S REPLY. 
Darling little girls: Your letter 
Pleased me more than I can 
tell, 
And [ learn with satisfaction 
That you wse my gifts so well. 
Santa thinks that dollies played 
with, 
Stories read and read again, 
Will leave just the right impres- 
sion 
Upon busy heart and brain. 


Mother tells me, precious girlies, 
That you’re growing every day 
Kind and patient, sweet and 
careful, 
In a half-unconscious way ; 
Never mind the treasures brok- 
en, 
It was but their outward parts, f 
If the choicest gifts of Christmas wS 
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You have treasured in your 
hearts. 
Do not hoard such gifts, my darlings, 
Use them, like your toys and books; 
I shall know how much you prize them 
From your actions, words and looks. 
Kate LAWRENCE. 





For the Companion. 


LOST TRIP. 

Trip sat on the stairs, talking to her new dolly. 

“Seems to me that you look sorwy, Kathleen. 
Is it because you are lonesome without all those 
dollies at the store where you comed from? I 
don’t want you to be homesick here, ’tause I loves 
you dearly, I'll do anyfing to p’ease you. I'd 
carry you way up into the tupalo, only mamma 
doesn’t low me to go up there, ’tause I’m verwy 
libel to fall down those ‘teep ’tairs. 

“Mamma has callers in the parlor, and-I don’t 
want to int’rupt her, but I dess she’d say I might 
go, if | would be verwy careful and not fall.” 

So up stairs toiled Trip with Kathleen in her 
arms, till she finally stood safe in the cupola. 

“Here we are, Kathleen, darling; isn’t it lovely 
up here? See these wed curtains and that little 
lounge. Let’s play we’re travellers, and have 
found this nice little house to stop at, and we’ll go 
to bed on the lounge and sleep till morning.” 








For the Companion. 


ROBIN’S SLIDE. 

Once on a time, when Robin was a little boy, it 
began to rain; and it kept on raining for a day 
and a night and another day. 

“It’s a genuine January thaw,” said papa. 

“It’s a mean thaw,” said Robin; “when I want- 
ed to slide.” 

“There’ll be enough snow left for that,” said 
Aunt Helen. 

But Robin couldn’t be quite sure of it; until he 
tumbled out of bed the second morning and found 
the fields were covered with a glistening coat of 
ice. 

“Looks like a frosted cake,” cried Robin; “and 
there’s a reg’lar pond at the foot of the hill in the 
pasture. I can slide right across it.” 

“T wouldn’t,” said mamma; “maybe it won’t 
bear you. I don’t want you to, Robin.” 

“No’m,” said Robin, slowly; and he meant to 
remember, though he didn’t believe mamma knew 
much about ice, anyway. 

“But I can slide down the hill, just the same,” 
said he. “I'll stop before I get to the bottom.” 





That was just what Robin couldn’t do. I don’t 





believe he much wanted to. Whiz-z-z went the 
sled on to the ice, almost taking his breath away. 

‘Whoop !” cried he; “it is’—— 

Oh dear! At that very minute the ice cracked 
dreadfully, and into the water, which wasn’t deep, 
but so cold, went Robin, sled and all. 

He screamed as loud as he could; and the 
noise brought out mamma, and Aunt Helen, 
and Jotham, with his rubber boots on. 

Jotham was the hired man, and he waded in 
through the ice and water and pulled Robin 
out. 

Robin’s teeth chattered as if every one was try- 
ing to make more noise than all the others; and 
when he got to the house he was put straight to 
bed under a mountain of blankets, and dosed with 
ginger. 

So the fun was over for that day. 

“JT d-don’t like thaws,” said Robin. 
awful horrid.” 

“Tt wasn’t the thaw that made all this trouble,” 
said Aunt Helen, severely; “it was a little boy 
who didn’t mind his mother.” 

“J—I think ‘twas the sled,” said Robin, faintly. 

What do you think? 


“They’re 
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DOUBLE ZIGZAGS. 
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initial letters of a large island+ 
that time + therefore + (trans- 
posed) dressed--a Turkish prince 
eee anoints + power 
\ prefix to many English words 
from the 
WESTBROOK. 


chiefly borrowed 


French, 


* * ll 
* 213 *# 
* 13 3 * 
4 * * 4 
* 15 5 * 
* 61 ®# 
7° #1 
* 818 * 
* 19 9 # 
20 * * 10 

XR Lines Read Across. 
1. Spare. 


2. To sharpen, 


3. Frightened. 
» A ir (curtailed.) 
5. A bire 
DBD 6. Birdes 
- A tree. 
- A fruit. 
9. A girl’s name. 

10. Errors. 

Zigzags. 

1, 2,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. A 
place where a battle of the Rev- 
ay in —— was fought. 

» 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, Another place where a bat- 
tle of the Revolution was fought 
during the same month. 
Cousin FRANK. 
3. 

SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 

Take a word from each quota- 
tion, the words being of equal 
length, and the initial letters 
will name the greatest tragedian 
of his day, and who was “the 
first to attempt the introduction 
of correct costumes upon the 
stage.””, He was born on Janu- 
ary 15, 1763. 

Princes have but their titles for 
their glories, 
An outward honor for an inward 
toil. King Richard 11 
Then shall you know the wounds 
invisible 
That love’s keen arrows make. 
As leu Like It. 
How far that little candle throws 
his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naugh- 
ty world. 
Merchant of Venice. 
A man is master of his liberty. 
Comedy of Ei rors. 
Pleasure and action make the 
hours seem short.— Othello. 
4. 
ENIGMA, 
first is in sunflower, stalwart 
and loud; 
second in golden-rod, wavy 
and proud ; 
third in magnolia, peerless 
and grand; 
fourth is in pansy and all her 
sweet band; 
My fifth is in pomegranate, blos- 
som of flame; 
My sixth is, in pz ussion- flower, 
long known to fame 
My seventh in tulip, ile 1unting 
and bold; 
My eighth in “camellia, that beau. 
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ty so cold; 
y ninth is in di tphne » With per. 
fume so rare 
My tenth is in snow -drop, mod. 
est and fair; 
y eleventh in buttercup, gold 
without dross; 
twelfth is in rosebuds, em- 
bedded in moss ; 
thirteenth in asters, red, pur- 
ple and white ; 
My whole was a poet, transcende ntly bright; 
He was born in the first month, nineteenth day, 
Five-and-seventy years ago; 
And still his “Bel!s” their ¢ hanges play,— 
Now glad and joyous, now sad and sow. 


a 
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My 





c. D. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. First voyage to China from New York. 

2. 1, Fowl, flow, wolf. 2, On—No; mo; no; mot; 
Ont ; mont;-Thorn; not; Tom; tho’; ho; hot; ton: 
to—month: Wolf Month,—so called because ‘the peo- 
ple of England were in more danger from wolves at 
that season than at any other time of the year. 

3. N 


L 
Perimeter of wheel—NaPoLeon. 
Perimeter of hub—HAmiLTon. 

4. Three Vassar Girls Abroad: A Moonbeam Tan- 
gle; Hester Stanley at St. Land; The 
Ballad of the Lost hes “Ly 1 New 
Year’s Chimes; Diddie, I 
Seven Did; Proverb Storie: 

5. BONN 
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expended in the purchase of snuff-boxes for presenta- 
tion to foreign ministers. 


In those days, snuff-boxes were made of enamel and 
ed gold, ov which miniatures were painted by the 
first artists. They were set with brilliants, rubies and 
other precious stones. An admirer of Lord Nelson of- 
fered him a musical snuff-box, which had cost a thou- 
sand guineas. But as the trinket had the reputation of 
bringing ill-luck to all of its owners, Nelson declined 
it. Several years ago, a collection of snuff-boxes was 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum, which 
were subsequently sold for two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 
frederick the Great was such an inveterate snuffer 
that he found a box too small for his use. He there- 
fore carried his snuff in the capacious pockets of his 
waistcoat, whence he could take it by the handful. 
Napoleon also carried snuff loose in his pockets, but 
The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is ®1.75 | Was satisfied to inhale its odor, and never allowed a 
a year, payment in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ain to enter his nostril. During his exilg at St. Hele- 
can commence at any time during the year. na, the French Bonapartists used violet-scented snuff, 
The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- the violet being Napoleon’s favorite flower. A Bona- 




















plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- | partist would profier his box to one whose politics 

continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, | were unknow ny and ask, significantly, “Do you love 

as requiree by law, this perfume? : 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, Beau Brummell, the dandy of George the Fourth’s 


should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 


Draft Waraw tem econ ia aeons CA Os “PRO day, owned a vi aluable snuff-box, which he once exhib- 
s. tO 1O-= 


ited at a dinner-party. As it was passed around, a gen- 


CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All | 
postmasters are required to register letters w “oe never | tleman, finding it difficult to open, applied a dessert- 
requested to do so, | knife to the lid. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | W ill you be good cnough,” said Brummell, to the 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | host, “to tell your friend that my snuff-box is not an 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver | oyster! 

t us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- >— - 
ty. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of REMEMBERED HIM. 
your paper ean be changed opposite your name On) 7 ively comparisons of notes and good-natured dis- 
Diseon ances. — Remember that the Publishers | PUtes frequently arise among friends as to how far 
must be notified by rater when a subse vier wie shes | back each of them can remember,—and just how 
his paper on — . on 0 2 ve vies | long @ piece of prory recollection (furnished by pa- 
‘ name oO 1@ Post-oflice to which . a 2 
your pa 8 s ved Your name cannot be found on | rents and elders) any one carries, tacked on to the first 
our books unless this is done. page of his life, 
The Date against your name on the margin of your quite knows how to answer. An amusing case of mem 
paper shows to what time your subseription is paid. $ - 
The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | TY 4nd gratitude is related in the “Editor’s Drawer’ 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | of //arper’s: 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 7 = . 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY On an Atlantic steamer bound for New York, a year 
y . : 
MASON eC 0., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. or 80 ago, the usual entertainment for the benefit of a 
Liverpool Charity was projected. There happened to 
- - be on board a good many “professionals,” actors and 
singers, who all promised to take part except one, who 
kept aloof and stubbornly declined to assist. 

As he was the person most desired, every effort was 
THE INSANE ONCE AND NOW. made to change his mind, and the committee of ar- 
. ° : : rangements at last applied to Mr. P. T. Barnum (who 

The old idea was that insanity and sanity were sepa- | was, as usual, an inconspicuous passenger), and begged 
rated by a very broad boundary line; that the mind as | him to labor with the reluctant singer. 

a whole was either sound or unsound. Such, too, were Mr. Barnum undertook the mission, and after stating 
the methods of dealing with the insane that no greater the case and making his appeal, somewhat to his sur- 

4 apis aba prise the man at once assented. 
calamity could befall one than to be pronounced ‘cra- ‘**L refused all these people,” said he, “and I dislike 
zy.” A modern prison was a paradise to the “bed- exceedingly to take part in this sort of entertainment; 
eth al «agen ain but if you ask me, Mr. Barnum, I cannot decline. I 
am ors .——" am glad to do anything s that will please you.’ 



















is a question the person himself never 

















For the Companion, 











It is now known that insanity is merely a disease of | Mr, Barnum felt much complimented, but protested 
the brain; that the brain may be affected in every va- a litle whe n the man continued : 
riety of degree, and in different parts; and that if ta- “You did me a great favor once, Mr. Barnum, and I 


| have never forgotten it. You may not reeall it, but I 
am under great obligations to you.” 

brain may be healed and sanity restored. Of course, “Why,” hesitated the great showman, “I must con- 
as other organs, if once inflamed or congested, are af- | fe88 that I don’t recall—I don’t remember any circum 
s 2 aie | stance; and yet your face is familiar. Where was it 

terwards somewhat more likely to be again similarly | : ? ¢ 
attacked, so it is with the brain. | “Oh, it was thirty years ago, Mr. Barnum. J took 
Nothing more measures the vast change in the man- the first prize at your jirst baby show. T’ve always felt 

grateful to you.” 


ken in time, and with appropriate treatment, the 


ner of dealing with the subjects of this ailment than 
the fact that it is now a very common thing for mur- ci. mea 
derers to plead insanity as a bar toconviction. Hence, IRISH MATHEMATICS, 

An Irishman is often an “original” in arriving at a 
asylum for life—subject to a possible pardon by the | result. Novel as the way may be, Pat is only interest- 
Governor and Council—one adjudged “not guilty of | eq in getting to its end: 


in part, it is that Mas#achusetts now commits to the 


homicid by reason of insanity.” If Guite #5 had | A jolly set of Irishmen, boon companions and sworn 
been tried in Massachusetts, he would probably be | brothers, hi ad made up their mind to wend their way to 
now alive within the walls of an insane asylum. Ameriky.’ 
‘kk There were five in number,—two Paddies, one Mur- 
| phy, one Dennis, and one Teague. 
|} It so happened that the vessel they were to go in 
offer her in sacrifice, has just been thus disposed of. At | could only take four of them. At length, honest 
his late trial for murder, all the medical experts testified | ‘Teague exclaimed,— 
| “Arrah! Ihave it. We'll cast lots to see who shall 
| remain.” 
ut one of them declared that it was anything but 
*joutecl” to do that sort of thing. 
“You know, Teague,” he said, “that I am an arath- 
| matician, and [can work it out by subtraction, which 
| is a great deal be ‘tter. But you must all agree to abide 


The case of Freeman, who killed his daughter in 





1879, in obedience to an imaginary command of God to 


that he was insane at the time of the act. His insanity 
continued as long at least as to 1881, at which time he 





regarded himself as the Christ of the age. At length 


he began to surmise that his inspiration was from the 
devil. For about a year he has been free from delu 
sions. The medical experts now declare him to have | by the figure: 


fully recovered. His case hereafter will be in the hands =a having pledged themselves to do so, Pat pro- 
i a eal ‘ cect cu 

of the Governor. “Well, then, take Paddy from Paddy you can’t, 

—-+ that’s very certain. But take Dennis from Murphy is 

easy enough, and you will find that Teague remains. 


DANGEROUS WHIMS, ‘Teague, my jewel, and it’s you that'll have to stay be- 

Many of the old women’s whims—and of the old | hin i Jie ‘ 

’ Poor Teague was therefore bound to acquiesce in 
this remarkably novel decision. 


men’s, too—have come down from the very hags of 
ancient heathenism. The negroes of the South still 
practise charms brought by their ancestors in the » ones 

THE LITTLE MAN. 


It is well to investigate befdre accusing. 


slave-ships from Africa; and Virgil represents Queen 
Dido as preparing, through her sister, a charm learned 
from an Ethiopian crone. 
Nothing is harder to get rid of than superstitious no It was a Woodward Avenue car. 
A lady richly-dressed sat in a corner of the car and 
said to some one with he rj 
“T smell kerosene oil.’ 
“dark of the moon.” A learned college professor | “So do I,’ answered her friend. 
once told us that he would rather not see the new | , One after another got into the car, and the lady in 
the corner sniffed suspiciously, and at last fixed her 
eyes upon a quict-looking little man near the door. 
“LI believe fe’s got the oil,” she said, in a loud whis- 
ing cup indicates to many a woman company before | per to her friend . . 
the day ends. | “I know it, replied the friend. ; 
sip : - “There ought to be a law against carrying kerosene 
Such whims and scores of others can be laughed at, | jy the street-cars. Such an odor!” and she glared at 
as they wend their way from simpleton to simpleton | the litthe man. 
*T shall inform the superintendent,’ 
lady aloud. 
“IT shall inform the president of the road,” said her 
friend, with a flxed and glassy stare. 
ulies,”” said the littke man, cheerfully, “hadn't 


tions. The great Dr. Johnson was a slave to one. 





Many a New England farmer refuses to plant in the | 


moon over his left shoulder. The howling of a dog is 


a very “bad sign” to not a few. A “boat” in the morn 


down the ages. But there is another sort of old whims said the first 


that are more serious in their effects, for they com 


mend themselves by a show of truth. 
Eating chalk, slate-pencils, ete., gives the coveted del 








PT . ‘ * 1 ft T .! T »* kerose » fi F a j » 
icacy—of disease. Drinking vinegar renders one thin | YOU better move! The kerosene from that lamp in the 
ae : corner of the car has been dripping down on ye ever 
and slim, by arresting salivary digestion. since we started, but seein’ ye both know so much I 
Most of the nostrums for the removal of corpulency | thought 1 wouldn’t say anything.” — Detroit Free 
act by undermining health. The London Lancet says | 27%» ae 
there are seven cases on recdrd of young girls biting | 
off and swallowing the ends of their hair to give them | WHAT WAS LEFT. 
clear voices, in one of which it resulted in causing The oceasion of a school-committee man turning red 
tumors of the stomach and intestines, in the face was the failure of his attempt to puzzle the 
It adds a more recent case of several school-mates in- | boys. The reason why his colleagues laughed and he 
dulging in the habit. One of them, fifteen years old, | didn’t, was the answer given to the following question 


had practised it for four years. For three years she | proposed by him 
had suffered from acute dyspepsia. A tumor was at “If I had a mince pie, and should give two-twelfths 
once noticed, and her sufferings became so severe that | to John, two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to Harry, 
the stomach was opened through the side, when a | 4d should keep half of the pie to myself, what would 
a . ~ | there be lef 
| ‘There was a profound study among the boys, but 
illy one lad held up his hand as a signal that he was 
ly to answer. 


eee | “Well, 








black and solid mass of hair mixed with vegetable mat 





ter was discovered! She got well at once on its re 
moval. 








. What would there be left? Speak up loud 
| 80 thi ita tite can hear,”’ said the committee man. 
BOXES, | ‘The plate! shouted the hopeful fellow. 
iat the an box v 
} . + i aa 
, ae wn i moemba u 
hey could gain time for thought rue owner of a pair of bright eyes says that the 
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Registered, June §, °77, E. Heaton, New Haven, Pan 

















Pfbis - bas - become - one - of? the- mest? popular - and - best? appreciaféd 
arficles. of? dief? fer: the - last? comers - infé- the . heusebheld. ee Phey . thrive 
on «if, - get: fat, -make - muscle-and- have. plenty . of? lung - capacify, - fheugh 
they . generally . smile. rafhér- fhan - bawil,. especially wwhen. Imperial .Granum 
is: placed in: their. sight? « « If is. really “a: capifal . food, -ene: that? can- be 
commended -as- furnishing . fhe - best? principles . fer . infant? dief? 

It is- called. {er - nef? only . for - babes, - buf? if? has -@e Very : large -sale-as 
a: {eed . fer . inYalids, . and -we- learn . from -ifs. propricférs . that? the - sales: are 
nef? only Increasing - consfantly - buf? these - Whe. use - if? seem - beffér. pleased 
than- ever. with . ifs - resulfs.—N. Y. Pharmaceutical Record. 





& id. by : Druggists . in : the . Principal . Eities : of? fhe : Cited . Sfatés. 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, NEW YorKX. 
A FEW OF THE BEST AUTOG RAPHS 


SHOWING IMPROVEMENT IN HANDWRITING FROM USING 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM OF SELR-TEACHING PENMANSHIP. 


The Best Specimens of Improvement received this month came from J. W. PIERCY, Mar- 
tinsville, Indiana, His autographs, old and new, with his portrait, are given below: 








Mr. Piercy writes: in this part of the State. I send 
you a number of names; you 
can select the best. 
bas | hs Z 
W. MarGEson, 
Walnut, 
Iowa. 


Prof. GASKELL— 

Dear Sir: —¥Enclosed are 
specimens of my old and new 
styles of penmanship. The 
improvement is due to your 
excellent Compendium of 
Writing, from which I have 
practised at odd hours. Lalso 
send seventy-five cents for the 
£ E — GAZETTE, one 








Mr. Clark writes: 


Prof. GASKELL— 
New-York City: 


Dear Sir:—I have had your 
Compendium of Penmanshi 
since 1879, and have made, 
think, great improvement in 
my writing. enclosed are 
specimens Of my former style 
as well as my present hand- 
writing. An/‘a clerk in a shoe 
store, and have had but little 
time top ractise, 

ours truly, 


Respectfully yours, 
J. W. Prercy, 
Mz urtinsville, 
Indiana. 


Mr. Margeson writes: 


Prof. G. A, GASKELL— 

Dear Sir:—1 thought I would 
send you a few specimens, my 
autograph just written, also 
enclose you my old one, T have 
practised from the Compen- 
dium a good deal. The Com- 
pendium is selling very fast 






Cc. M. 
1929 Pennsy lv: ania eek 
Washington, D.C. 





This is an exact photographic copy of Mr. Piercy’s Th 8 autograph is photographed directly to the wood, 
old handwriting. and isa | perf ect copy of his present hand: 


Old Style: 


Clark 


New Style: 





Old Style: 





Res / 


New Style: 









Mr. Clark’s post-office e address is 1 gy ome Ivania Ave., 


Vashington, D. Mr. Margeson’s post-office address is Walnut, Iowa, 


Sealadiiaiail consists of four parts—Copy Slips, Ornamental Sheet, 
nook of Instructions, and ¢ t is not simply a book. Nobody in the world ever learned to write from a 
pone — », The Compendium pe cumin a small book, but the exereises for practice are all given on the 
copy sheets, of ——— h there are eighteen, with siphabets, and copies of all kinds for both ladies and gentlemen, 
OVE R TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND have already been sent out, and some teachers have sold as many as five 

cenibed ina single town, Yet there are at least a wuillion young people who have never seen it, or certainly not as 
yet bought it. A new edition, the finest ever issued, is now ready. 

Mailed for ONE DOLLAR to any address, prepaid. Address 


Prof, G. A. GASKELL, j7 Rose Street, Box 1534 New-York City P. O. 


Other specimens of improvement and full particulars FREE to those wishing to know more of this self-teaching 
penmanship, or act as agents for it. The Penman’s Gazette for February is now ready. It is filled with beau- 
tiful specimens of penmanship, and_ other handsome engravings, portraits, sketches, stories, &e. Mailed for six 
cents in postage stamps. One Dollar a year. The finest penman’ 's paper in the world! 


HALE’S HONEY ler 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 
For Persons of all ages. 
A Wonderful Cure for Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis & Consumption. 
it BANISHES COUGHS (acute or 


Gaskell’s Compendium of 




















Broww s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 


















magic; IT CU ~ in fact, where other 
: remedies s have fe rile d, 

















European diplomatists appear to prettiest compliment: she ever received came from a 

<p child of four years. The little fellow, after looking 
intently at her eyes a moment, inquired naively, “Are 
., forty-five thousand dollars were | your eyes new ones?” 


nehman’s hint, for at the corona 





For Croup and Whooping C aan—e very family 
mous keep it in readiness. Price, and $1 per bot- | 
druggists. C. N.C RITTEN STON. Pr Propr..New York, | 
Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. j 


} ~ German Corn Remover Kills Corns and Bunions. 
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For the Companion. 


A PARABLE, 


There sat a man by the wayside— 
A beggar he was and blind— 

A straggler whom the great army 
Of pilgrims had left behind. 


He heard a throng in the distance, 
A murmur of words and feet— 
More pilgrims passing and talking 
Of places they soon would greet. 


And then the poor blind beggar— 
A sad-looking man and pale— 

Took heart of grace and besought them 
To hear his pitiful tale. 


But, busy with other matters, 
Man after man went by, 

Nor gave him a kindly answer, 
Nor gazed with a gentle eye. 


Man after man unheeding, 
They left him to sit alone, 
None reaching a tender finger 
To guide him beyond that stone. 


For. beggar and starved and blinded, 
This man was a pilgrim too, 
Who once, with an open vision, 
Had held the way in his view. 
And sadder than all the sadness 
Of hunger and cold and night, 
Was this of the conquered oe 
Which failed with the failing sight. 
But one drew near to him softly— 
A child with deep brown eyes— 
Who earnestly looked upon him 
As if in a strange surprise. 
He fed him out of his wallet, 
And he led him by the hand; 
And now they have gone together 
Unto the Pilgrims’ Land. 
Bloomfield, N. J. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


—__+or—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


REMINISCENCES OF DEAN STANLEY. 
By Canon F. W. Farrar. 


same cover on the same text and amalgamated to- | 
gether, beginning and ending in different places, 
and with mysterious indications to the reader in 
red ink to show where one part came in and an- 
other was to be left out. 

I have even heard him preach sermons which 
seemed to be a sort of mosaic of passages from 
other sermons, all tessellated together into one. 
When he took into the pulpit a sermon of this 
kind, he was very apt to lose his place, and then 
the effect of his sermon was spoiled, partly by 
want of animation in the delivery, and partly by 
his stopping to fumble over a number of loose 
sheets in order to find the one which he meant to 
read. 

Yet even with these drawbacks, the worst and 
poorest sermon I ever heard him preach was to 
me often better than the best sermons of other 
men,—even of other men who are regarded as 
great orators. For sermons too often leave no 
impression whatever on their hearers. They do 
not contain a single living fact or illustration by 
means of which we can grapple them to our souls 
as with hooks of steel. 

But there was not one sermon ever preached by 
Dean Stanley which did not contain at least some 
one bright and fresh and rememberable thing. His 
metaphors, his anecdotes, the invariable felicity of 
his diction, his historical, literary and biographi- 
cal illustrations, his invincible habit of taking men 
at their best and looking out for the good in every- 
thing, the large catholicity which rose above the 
mean squabbling of religious parties, the calm of 





spirit which seemed habitually to breathe in the 
atmosphere of whatsoever things are true and 
pure and lovely and of good report, made him a 
preacher to whom I would rather listen than to 
any living man. His funeral sermons, his ser- 
mons to children, and his sermons on great histor- 
ical events, will all be published, and I have little 
doubt that he will be reckoned hereafter among 
the classic preachers of the English language. 
The last sermons which 
he ever preached were 
those on the Beatitudes, 





I have heard Dean Stanley speak on many occa- 
sions. Sometimes it was to a crowd of hostile and 
indignant ecclesiastics, with whom he was never a 
favorite, and among whom, even when he was in 
a minority of one, he always expressed his honest 
opinion—however unpalatable it might be—with a 
courage and faithfulness which were beyond all 
praise. I have heard him address charitable meet- ' 
ings and festal gatherings and little companies of 
the choir boys and their friends, and all sorts of 
other assemblies; yet I never heard him say a 
word which misbecame him. 

He was never more delightful than at the annu- 
al supper of the voluntary evening choir in the Je- 
rusalem Chamber. There he always felt himself 
thoroughly at home, and talked and spoke and 
laughed with a vivacity which showed his own 
happiness, and spread among us all a contagious 
cheerfulness. 

Dr. Stanley was not eloquent in the ordinary 
sense of the word. If any ordinary man had 
stood up and poured forth a series of vapid sen- 
tences 

“In one weak, washy, everlasting flood,” 
I dare say that some persons would have called 
such a speaker the better man. 

But the Dean scarcely ever spoke without leav- 
ing to his hearers something of value to remem- 
ber. He always found something good, or true, 
or interesting to say. His words were like a 
stream; deep with pathos and goodness, bright 
with the playful humor which was like sunshine 
playing over the surface. They reminded me of 
his own home: 

“For something that abode endued 
With temple-like repose, an air 
Of life’s kind purposes pursued 
With order’d freedom sweet and fair. 
A tent pitched in a world not right 
It seemed, whose inmates, every one 
On tranquil faces bore the light 


Of duties beautifully done, 


And humbly, though they had few rs, 


Kept their own laws, which seemed to be 
The fair sum of six thousand years’ 
Traditions of civility.” 

Once when the Dean was asked what property 
he would tell his servants to save first if the Dean- 
ery were on fire, he said, “My sermons.” The an- 
swer was natural, because he was constantly asked 
to preach wherever he went, and always accepted 
the request, if he felt at all able to do so, at what- 
ever cost to himself. 

Obviously, however, he could not always be 
writing new sermons, and he was in the habit of 
preaching the same sermons over and over again. 
It was this which made him so unequal a preach- 
er. If the sermon which he was preaching was a 
new one, he delivered it with a force and energy 
which showed how much it interested him. 

On the other hand, if it had been preached sev- 
eral times before, even if one had not heard it, it 
was always possible to detect from his manner 
that it had lost much of its interest for the preach- 
er himself. There were certain subjects to which 
he constantly recurred. One of these was the 
wrestling of Jacob; another was the contrast be- 
tween Jacob and Esau. 

Bnt though in latter years he only wrote new 
sermons if there was some special occasion for it, 
he constantly wrote new passages to his sermons ; 
and these new passages, so far from being like a 
new piece on an old garment, were invariably 
united to the old material with consummate skill. 
In consequence of this, his manuscripts often as- 
sumed a perfectly chaotic aspect; some of them 
look as if two sermons had been written in the, 


and on his death-bed he 
evidently regarded it as 
a special blessing that 
these words of our Lord 
were among the last sub- 
jects on which his mind 
had dwelt. 

The plan of preaching 
them had long occupied 


DEAN STANLEY’S LAST SERMON. 


his thoughts. He was always meditating how he 
might add to the usefulness of the Abbey, and he 
thought that something might be done by brief 
sermonets on those opening sentences of our Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount, especially if he connected 
them with the place by illustrating their truth and 
beauty, selecting his illustrations from the lives 
and deaths of those who lay buried on all sides 
around the listeners. 

The plan was not only characteristic but unique ; 
and he hoped that he might thus secure listeners 
on the pleasant summer afternoons in sufficient 
numbers to justify the continuance of the plan. 
As a matter of fact the audience was small, and I 
fear that he must have felt a little disappoited. 
He had formed his plan with great diffidence. 

Undoubtedly his later years were somewhat 
overshadowed by the apprehension that his influ- 
ence was on the wane. He often spoke tome about 
himself and his own work in a tone little removed 
from despondency. He said that the world had 
ceased to buy his books; that some of his later 
volumes might almost be said to have fallen flat; 
and that now he could not hope to succeed in any 
new thing which he undertook. He often said, 
too, that his work was over; that he had done 
everything which lay in his power, and could orig- 
inate nothing more 

Whether he would have called these last ser- 
mons, or rather sermonets, successful or unsuc- 
cessful, I cannot tell; but God often arranges our 
successes and failures so entirely in His own way, 
that what may seem our poorest failure may be 
in reality our most unprecedented success, and 
what may seem our greatest success may be our 
worst failure. The sermons which were heard 
by so few were read, after the Dean’s death, by 
hundreds of thousands; and I venture to hope 
that few could have read them without profiting 
by the spirit in which they are written. He deliv- 
ered them to a handful of listeners, and they be- 
came—almost immediately—the property of the 
world. 

It was on Saturday, July 9, 1881, that I heag} 
him preach his lastsermon. I was Canon in Res- 
| idence, and when I came into the Abbey he asked 





me why | had not left him to take the service, and 
employed my time in some other work with which 
my hands are full. I told him I had come to hear 
his sermonet on the Beatitudes of the Merciful and 


I thought him looking pale and white; but how 
little did either he or I anticipate that those would 
be the last words which he was ever destined to 
utter in public! Had this been foreseen, how 
would that vast Cathedral have been thronged by 
multitudes who would hardly have found stand- 
ing-room! As it was, only a few score of persons 
were present, and those beautiful and pathetic par- 
agraphs were spoken in a languid voice. 

During the service he went out, and I could 
hardly guess what was the matter; but before the 
time for the sermon came he was back in his place. 
He told me afterwards that he had been taken vio- 
lently sick. 

This was the beginning of his illness; and it re- 
quired all his characteristic chivalry to preach his 
sermon in spite of physical lassitude and pain. He 
began by speaking of the Beatitudes as intended 
severally to bring out one particular quality ; and 
he referred to the story of Lord Brougham, that 
he had once resolved not to attach any value to 
any day of his life on which he had not done some 
act of kindness. He said that though Lord 
Brougham had many faults, that single resolu- 
tion, if sincerely carried out, implied much good 
in his long life. 

Then, after touching upon the crimes of seduc- 
tion and assassination as betraying an utter lack 


























of mercy, and on the cruelties of the French 
Revolution andthe Spanish Inquisition, he 
spoke very touchingly of kindness to all 
God’s creatures, and of the good which has 
been done by Mr. Martin’s act to put down 
cruelty to animals. As instances of mercy de- 
rived from the lives of those who were buried in 
the Abbey, he mentioned the exertion of Charles 
James Fox to put an end to the slave-trade; and 
of Charles Dickens to arouse attention to the suf- 
ferings of the poor. 

Then passing to the Beatitude of the pure in 
heart, he said that the word “pure” might imply 
either chastity or sincere love of truth. As an ex- 
ample of the latter he instanced Sir Isaac Newton, 
of whom his friends said that he was “the whitest 
soul they bad ever known.” As an instance of 
“purity” in its more ordinary sense he mentioned 
Milton, referring to the exquisite lines about chas- 
tity in “Comus,” and about married love in the 
‘Paradise Lost.” 

He also spoke of the stainless pages of Addi- 
son, written in a corrupt age; of the mnocent 
sweetness of Wordsworth, and of the error which 
fancied that such innocence cannot be allied to the 
most splendid genius. And then, speaking of the 
beatific vision promised in this Beatitude, he end- 
ed thus: 

“Nothing presents so coarse and thick a veil as, 
on the one hand, a false, artificial, crooked way of 
looking at truth; and on the other hand, the indul- 
gence of the brutal and of the impure passions 
which lower our sight; and nothing can so clear 
our better thoughts, nothing leaves our minds so 


and noble, as the single eye and the upright con- 
science, which we may not perhaps be able to 
read ourselves, but which is an indispensable con- 
dition of having the doors of our mind kept open, 
and the channel of communication kept free be- 
tween us and the supreme eternal Fountain of ‘all 
purity and all goodness.” 

Those were the fitting words—words devoted to 
the inculcation of the cardinal virtues of Truth 
and Purity, by both of whieh he was so eminently 
distinguished —with which Dean Stanley closed 
the long, honored and most useful life which he 
had spent in the fear of God and devoted to the 
service of man. 

When he left the Abbey he took to his bed. On 





open to receive the impressions of what is good’ 


the Sunday week following, his illness took a dan- ; 


gerous turn; on Monday, July 18th, a little before 
midnight, he passed away. His tomb is in the 


Abbey. 
———__—_+4@>——_—____—_ 


For the Companion. 


WISHES. 


Ah, friend that knoweth mine own thoughts so well, 
What need is there to send brief note to thee, 
- When life’s own deeds ring clear as any bell 
To tell how dear thy welfare is to me? 
We are not here for long, nor are we wise 
To prophesy the future: we but say— 
“This I do wish: such things are what I prize, 
And may my friend but gain them, day by day,”— 
nd know not whether wish be good or il 
Compared with God's own plan—yet wish it still, 
As ‘tis the best yet seen by our dim eyes. 
JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 





o> 
> 
For the Companion. 


BRAIN OVER-WORK AND SOME OF ITS 
CONSEQUENCES. 
By William A. Hammond, M. D, 
An Excited Patient. 

Not long ago a gentleman in a state of great ex- 
citement came into my consulting-room. His face 
was flushed, his eyes were staring wildly, his 
speech was jerking, and so indistinct that I could 
with difficulty understand him. I begged him to 
be seated, but he strode several times up and 
down the floor before he could sufficiently com- 
mand himself to sit down and tell me coherettly 
the object of his visit. 

“Doctor,” he said, at last, “for God’s sake put 
me to sleep. I have not closed my eyes in sleep 
for five nights, and if I have to pass another night 
like the last, I shall go mad.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I think you will.” 

“Ts that all you have to say to me?” he contin- 
ued. “Is my case really so bad as that? Can 
nothing be done for me? Night after night I have 
gone to bed weary and, oh, so sleepy! but the mo- 
ment my head touches the pillow I am wide 
awake, and all night long my mind is just as act- 
ive as in the day. When I get up in the morning, 
my head is aching, my thoughts confused, and 
I am utterly unfit to go to my business. Now if I 
could get one night’s sound sleep, I could make a 
hundred thousand dollars before the week is out. 
Can you give it to me?” 

“Yes; upon one condition.” 

“Oh, Pll do anything you want. I’m not afraid 
of medicine. You see,” he went on in an excited 
manner, “I’ve got hold of a good thing. I’ve fol- 
lowed it up and have almost settled the whole mat- 
ter, but my mind is in such a state from want of 
sleep, that I can’t work it as I used to. Why, I 
can’t even add up a column of figures correctly.” 

“You do a great deal of brain-work, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“There isn’t a man in Wall Street that can beat 
me when I’m at my best.” 

“How long have you suffered from want of 
sleep ?” 

‘Well, as I said, for five nights I have not slept 
a wink, but then I have had more or less head- 
ache and wakefulness for a year or more.” 

“Anything else ?” 

“Nothing, except dyspepsia and palpitation of 
the heart, but I don’t mind them. I want my head 
set right, and I want sleep.” 

“And you are perfectly willing to do exactly as 
I advise ?” 

“Good Heavens! 
again!” 

I examined him, and wrote him a prescription. 

“But this is not all,” I said, as he folded up the 
paper and was about leaving the room, “not by 
any means the most important part of your treat- 
ment You havea sore brain, and it is no more 
sensible to over-work a sore brain than it is to 
walk too much on a sore foot. You must go 
away, and at once. Get out of the city to the 
mountains, where letters and telegrams will not 
reach you, take a gun or a fishing-rod with you, 
and stay away a month ” 

“That 1s simply impossible,” he exclaimed. “If 
I did that, I should not make my hundred thou- 
sand dollars Iam willing to take your medicine, 
but as to breaking off in the abrupt way you 
speak of, it is out of the question.” 

“Now, my friend,” I said, speaking slowly and 
deliberately, so that he should understand and ap- 
preciate every word, “I thought just now that you 
were a sensible man; I find, however, that you 
are the very reverse. It is, perhaps, none of my 
business to arguethe matter with you. You came 
for my advice, and you have got it. But I feel 
compelled to tell you not only for your own sake, 
but for that of your wife and children, that if you 
keep on in your present course, you will be in a 
lunatic asylum before the week is out.” 

“You surely don’t mean that!” 

“T mean every word of it. Your brain is now 
in a state of extreme congestion. You are using 
it up faster than you make it. You are living on 
your brain-capital instead of your income, and as 
a financial man, you know that that means brain- 
bankruptcy some time or other. Night and day you 
are consuming your mental forces. You cannot 
sleep because your brain blood-vessels are gorged 
with blood, and hence there is no chance for rest 
and recuperation. It is a mere question of time, 
and a short time at that. I do not think you can 
stand it a week longer, for you are on the verge of 
an attack of acute mania. You profess to have 
common-sense. Suppose you were a surgeon and 
a@ man came to you with a burnt hand,—you gave 
him a salve to put on it, and straightway the man 
plunged his hand into the fire again. Woutu 
expect the salve to do him any good? 
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have quite made up your mind—the little that is 
yet leit to you—to keep on in the attempt to suc- 
ceed in your speculations, straining your mind to 
its utmost and depriving yourself of sleep, I tell 
you frankly to save yourself the annoyance of 
taking the medicine prescribed, for it will do you 
no good.” 

He looked at me stolidly for a moment, then 
started to his feet, rammed his hands deep into 
his trousers’ pockets, and paced the floor rapidly 
for a couple of minutes. “T’ll go,” he exclaimed 
at last, “if it makes a beggar of me!” and without 
another word he leit the house. 

He did go, remained absent a month, in the 
Adirondacks, and returned a wiser and a better 
man. He slept every night after leaving the city, 
and though he did not make the particular hun- 
dred thousand dollars for which he was struggling, 
he has made many more since by using his brain 
properly and giving it its proper periods of relaxa- 
tion and repose. 

Wakefulness. 

The first effect of an excessive use of the brain 
is generally wakefulness. It is easy to under- 
stand why this should be the case when we bear 
in mind how sleep is produced. As I shall have 
occasion hereafter to say a few words with special 
refercice to the physiology of sleep, it will suffice 
at present for me to mention the fact that exact 
observations have shown that sleep is caused by 
the blood in a measure flowing out of the vessels 
of the brain into those of other parts of the body. 

Of course anything that prevents the diminution 
of the quantity of blood in the brain prevents 
sleep. Every time an individual thinks, if it be 
only for the hundredth part of a second, every 
time his emotions are excited, the vessels of the 
brain enlarge and the quantity of blood they con- 
tain is increased. 


were consiantly at work; who never knew a mo- 
ment during the day that he could call his own, 
and who passed the greater part of the night in 
cabinet councils or committee meetings upon 
whose actions the fate of the nation depended. 

He was a man of powerful build, free from 
vices, temperate in his living, and of most equable 
temperament. So strong was he in all the attri- 
butes of vitality, that I am sure that if he had 
when peace came resigned his public position, and 
made the tour of the world, or even spent six 
months on the Western plains, he would now 
have been alive and receiving the honors he had 
so worthily earned. But he acted differently, and 
it was again shown in him that though the brain 
be strong and capable of enduring a terrible 
amount of ill-usage, there is a limit to its powers 
of endurance. 

He had suffered from wakefulness and other 
symptoms of cerebral disorder for several months, 
and the Sunday before he died he came to con- 
sult me for the second or third time. I found his 
brain intensely congested and his whole nervous 
system unstrung. I insisted that he should not 
go to Washington that evening, as he intended, but 
should first have two or three nights of sound 
sleep. He promised to follow my advice, but a 
few hours afterwards he wrote me a note from his 
hotel, saying that as the business that called him 
to the Capitol was very important, and as he was 
feeling so much better than in the morning, he | 
had changed his mind and would leave for Wash- 
ington in an hour. 

He went and attended to his work, but it was 
the last he ever did, for shortly afterwards he sud- 
denly passed into a state of stupor, and in a few 
hours he was dead in the Capitol in which he had 
planted the seeds of his disease. 

Nothing is so instructive as an example, and 





Normally, as soon as the thought has passed 
and the emotion has faded away, the vessels con- 
tract, and when sleep 1s coming on they diminish 
But if a person thinks too 
much, and especially if he is anxious about some 
important matter, there is no opportunity for the 
vessels to become reduced in size. They must re- 
main full of blood in order that the brain may do 
the work required. ‘The tension is thus kept up 
too lonz, and eventually, like all over-distended 
bodies, they lose their elasticity, and then a return 
to their normal dimensions is no longer possible. 

Most of my readers have doubtless seen the In- 
dia-vrubber bands which are used for the purpose 
If the package is 
somewhat large and the band is kept around it for 
a long time, the band when removed does not re- 
turn to its orizinal size. It is exactly the same 
with the blood-vessels of the brain. A condition of 
congestion is thus produced which is fraught with 
oor to those whodo not heed the first warnings. 

Chief and earliest of these premonitions is wake- 
fulness. ‘The vessels of the brain refuse to con- 
tract; they remain gorged with blood, the mind is 
in consequence active, and sleep such as is re- 
quired is not to be obtained. Towards morning, 
periups, an hour or two of disturbed slumber may 
enue, but it does little good, and the sufferer gets 
up to go to work utterly unfit for either mental or 
physical exertion. 

Instead of the calmness natural to a person who 
has passed the night in sound and refreshing sleep, 
he is excited and weary, the most trifling event 
annoys him, he is disagreeable to his family and 
friends, and he feels that he is not capable of sus- 
taine | thought or of dispassionate judgment. 

I have known many persons to suffer heavy 
losses from attempting to do business when their 
brains, from want of the rest that comes with 
sleop, were not competent to do with thoroughness 
and exactness the mental work requisite for success. 
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Causes of Wakefulness, 

By far the most influential factor in causing 
wakefulness is emotional excitement, and of all 
the emotions most powerful in this direction anx- 
iety comes first. 1 suppose there is more or less 
anxiety attendant upon all business operations, 
but certainly those who are engaged in stock spec- 
ulations appear to me to be most liable to be 
affected with anxiety. Not even the certainty of 
disaster so effectually wears away the brain as the 
uncertainty which exists with the great mass of 
transactions relating to stocks. The “operator,” 
after having perhaps passed an almost sleepless 
night, goes “down town” in the morning, knowing 
that he must obtain two or three hundred thou- 
sand dollars by three o’clock to keep up his mar- 
gin or make his balance good at the bank, and not 
knowing where the money is to come from. 
Probably he gets it, but the same thing is repeated 
day after day, till eventually his whole nervous 
system breaks down. If he does not get it, ruin 
comes; but like most Americans he knows how 
to adapt himself to the inevitable, and so after the 
first pang is over he manages to start again or goes 
into some entirely different business, and the inter- 


current rest which is forced upon him is the best 
medicine he can take for restoring his exhausted 


brain. 
Emotional Excitement, 


Politicians suffer in a like manner, for politics 
requires for its successful prosecution both in- 
tellectual and emotional activity. I call to mind 
the case of an eminent Massachusetts statesman, 
who from an humble station had risen to the dig- 





hence I hope to be excused for adducing another 


clated with the Homeric age of minstrelsy, or to 
be discovered in the Cimmerian darkness of the 
North. It rests upon a foundation far anterior 
toeither. It is found in the hearts of those men 
who look beyond a mere utilitarian idea, and who 
are able to conceive of the existence of beauty 
without the disturbance due to causes inseparably 
connected with the barbarism from which Greece 
emerged into that mythical age which created a 
god for every river and forest and for every emo- 
tion of the heart or element of the mind. Lyric | 
poetry and philosophy may claim the precedence 
of antiquity, but the power that could draw tears 
from eyes that had never before wept, or cause 
the hardened lines of stoicism to relax in smiles, 
is not to be despised or ever elevated upon a pinna- 
cle of greatness.” 

If this be analyzed by the reader, it will be found 
that there is no incoherence of language, but that 
there is a marked degree of incoherence of ideas 
A semi or non-educated person might read it and 
think it a very fine piece of writing. The words 
are well chosen, no one but an educated person 
could write it, and yet there is absolutely no sense 
in it from beginning to end. 

At the time of writing his thoughts flowed so 
rapidly that he was not conscious of the discon- 
nected nature of his composition. If he stopped, 
however, to read over what he had written, he at 
once saw how thoroughly it misrepresented his 
conceptions. No matter what the subject, the re- 
sult was similar, and even the most trivial notes 
could not be written without language being used 
which was either perfectly without relation to the 
ideas he wished to communicate, or else in direct 
opposition to them. 

For instance, wishing to obtain a book from a 
friend, he found that he had written the prayer of 
Socrates which concludes the Phiedus of Plato. 


“I shall come and see you to-morrow, and in the 
meantime believe me, etc. 

“P.5S. I have read the above over, and to my great 
delight find that I have said what I wanted to say. | 
would stand on my head with joy were it not that you 
were desirous of keeping as much blood eut of ‘my 
noddle as possible—Laus Deo. Can I go to work 
Monday ?”’ 

Of course I did not let him “go to work Mon- 
day” or for several successive Mondays, and he 
went on getting better and better, till at last there 
was nothing more to be desired in the way of men- 
tal health. He uses his brain now like a rational 
being, and it will probably serve him well for 
many years yet to come. 


_ 
or 
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FISHING WITH A KELP-LINE. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. 

A very odd sort of fish-line is made by the Ind- 
ians of Cape Flattery, on the coast of Washing- 
ton Territory, for use in their halibut fishing. 

The halibut are taken on rocky banks some 
twenty miles off the cape, where the water is from 
twenty to fifty fathoms deep, and their ordinary 
fine spruce-root lines would not answer. But a 
gigantic kind of sea-weed, or kelp, grows upon 
this coast, which roots itself in a rocky bottom 
and sends to the surface a round stem, at the end 
of which there is a hollow bulb that floats the 
stem and supports a bunch of long, crimp-edged 
streamer-like leaves. 

Tales have been told of kelp of this kind three 
hundred fathoms in length, with a bulb as big as 
a cask; but the truth is far short of this, for the 
largest bulbs known at Cape Flattery are not more 
than six or seven inches in diameter. It is out of 
these long stems that the Makdh Indian fashions 
his halibut-line. 

His first necessity, of course, is to obtain the 
whole of the kelp-stem. In order to do this he 





On another occasion, intending to indite an epistle 
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case—one that shows how singularly erratic the | 
mind may become when the brain is overtaxed, 
and how strong are the powers of recuperation 
when the requisite repose is granted. 

A Nervous Man. 
A gentleman, aged thirty-nine, unmarried, and 
of good general health, consulted me in reference 
to a peculiar nervous affection with which he had 
suffered for several months. He stated that being 
engaged upon a literary labor of some importance, 
he had given the greater part of his time to the 
studies necessary to its being carried on with suc- 
cess, and was conscious of having overtaxed his 
mental powers. 
So great, however, was his ambition to excel in 
his undertaking, that he had persevered notwith- 
standing the admonitions of friends, and the still 
more pointed warnings he had received from his 
own sensations. Instead of sleeping, as had been 
his custom, for from seven to eight hours, he had 
rarely for nearly a year slept more than four 
hours, and frequently even less than this. 
He professed, however, not to feel the want of 
sleep. In fact, he was never sleepy, and if this 
had been the only ill consequence of his severe 
application, I should probably not have had him 
under my charge at all, so little weight did he at- 
tach to the condition which it was of the first im- 
portance should be relieved. 

The symptom of disordered action which par- 
ticularly attracted his attention was an inability 
to concentrate his mind upon subjects about which 
he wished to write. There was no difficulty in 
maintaining a connected line of reasoning except 
when he attempted to put his ideas on paper, and 
then he found it utterly impossible to direct his 
thoughts in a methodical manner. 

He conversed very intelligently in reference to 
his case, and was perfectly conscious of the diffi- 
culty under which he labored. As an instance of 
the character of his disease, he said that the day 
before he came to see me he had reflected to his 
entire satisfaction upon certain points in literature 
he was investigating, and that when he came to 


tissue of the most arrant nonsense. 

The subject of his thoughts was the Greek drama, 
and the ideas in reference to it which he commun- 
icated to me were in the highest degree logical and 
interesting. He then showed me the first page of 
what he had written, and though he was annoyed 





nity of Vice-President of the United States, and 
who during the war of the rebellion carried his 
mental exertion to a point that has rarely ever been 
reacheu, and in whom the most powerful eMoliewe 





| at the nonsensical strains of his lancuage, he could 
| not conceal his amusement at {ts utter absurdity- 


read over what he had written, he found it was a} 
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to a lady who had sent him a volume of her 
poems, he discovered when half through his letter 
that he had requested her to accept one of his own 
books, and had then gone on to give his ideas rel- 
ative to suicide and matrimony. 

Upon questioning him I ascertained that he 
went to bed generally at about two o’clock in the 
morning; that he lay awake for an hour, at least, 
during which his mind was exceedingly active; 
and that he arose between six and seven, took a 
sponge-bath and ate a light breakfast. He then 
went to work, spending the day in reading and in 
dictating to his sister, who wrote out his language 
verbatim. At six o’clock he dined plainly, and 
then again resumed his labors. He drank neither 
tea, coffee, nor any alcoholic liquor. Occasionally 
he took a cup of chocolate at breakfast. 


Rest and its Results. 


I told him very plainly that unless he was pre- 
pared to forego his literary labors for séveral 
weeks, at least, he would be in great danger of 
permanent injury to his mind; but that with the 
avoidance of severe mental exertion, and by the 
aid of other measures, I believed he could be re- 
stored. He demurred somewhat to the first con- 
dition, but finally promised to follow my advice 
implicitly. 

I regarded the case as one of cerebral congestion, 
in which while the amount of brain-work was not 
materially lessened, its quality was essentially im- 
paired. So long as he merely thought, he thought 
well, but when he attempted in addition to tax his 
brain with the labor incident to the n echanical 
work of writing, he put more upon the organ than 
it could endure, and aberration of action was the 
result. 

I laid out a very systematic course of treatment, 
mainly, however, of a hygienic character, and I 
have reason to believe that he complied faithfully 





ties together two sticks, about two feet long, in 
the torm of a V, lashing a stone in the angle. 
Then he changes the V into an A by lashing a 
rude knife (usually made out of an old barrel- 
hoop) across the middle. To the divergent ends 
of the sticks he attaches a line. 

This machine he slips over the bulb of the kelp, 
and lets it sink to the bottom by the weight of the 
stone. When it is there, a jerk upon the cord 
brings the knite against the kelp-stem and cuts it 
off at the root. 

When enough of the stems have been gathered, 
they are laid in the fresh water of a running 
brook, and allowed to remain five or six days, by 
which time they are bleached trom their rich gold- 
en brown to a dull white. 

This done, they are teken to the lodge-fire and 
somewhat dried in the warm smoke, after which 
the pieces, each from twenty to thirty feet in 
length, are knotted together into a long line. 

This line is called sar-dar-th/, and has this pe- 
euliarity : that although when it has been soaked 
in salt water, it is as elastic and tough as the best 
manilla, when it is dry it is brittle and useless,— 
a defect of small consequence in fishing, however. 
The kelp is very abundant in that region, so that 
every Indian can have all the lines he pleases. 

The hook he uses in his halibut-catching is an 
ingenious contrivance, also, and the Makah pre- 
fers it to the best “Limerick.” Searching for a 
dead hemlock log, he chops ont of it one of the 
knots which seem never to decay, and splits it 
into small pieces. One of these pieces he whittles 
into a rounded and pointed sliver, which he next 
inserts into a piece of kelp-stem, and roasts or 
steams in hot ashes until it is pliable. The sharp- 
ened sliver is then bent into rough fish-hook shape 
and tied there until it cools, after which it will re- 
tain the form given, as shown in the wood-cut. 





The barb is made of a bit of bone, lashed on 
with strips of spruce cut thin like a ribbon, or 
with strips of the bark of the wild cherry. It is 
placed, as you see, on the shank of the hook, 
where it is most needed in a fish with a mouth like 
the halibut’s. The sharp end is curved outward 
and bound with hark to keep it trom splitting. 

A thread of whale’s sinew is usually fastened 
to the hook for the purpose of tying on the bait. 
and another of the same material, loosely twisted, 
fastens the hvok to the kelp-line; but this attach- 
ment is made through an ingenious arrangement 





with the directions given, and ere long he began to 
experience amendment, and in about three weeks 
was getting from seven te eight hours’ sleep every 
night. I wrote him a note requesting his permis- 
sion to make use of his case in a paper I was then 
preparing, and this was his answer : 


“My Dear rt =} in your opinion, my case 
is of any value in a pathological point of 
view, I hope you will make such use of it as will best 
serve of science. I make only one condition. 
You know I am a literary man and that my reputation 
as a student and author would suffer in the estimation 
of the critics were I su of insanity. It takes 
very little to form a foundation for such an assump- 


ion, perhaps there would be more truth than fic- 





| I quote a few lines from the paper 
“Phe rise of the Grech, usama ts net to be asse- 


on in the notion as applied to me. With the excep- 

on. Lay = of "Be pame you are at perfect 

rty to dish me w Tt satisfaction of our 
medical friends. ? ’ 7 


' of snoods and sinkers. No wood is ever used in 

| these hooks except the hemlock, the resin of the 

| equally tough spruce making it unfit, according 
to the Indian’s notion. 

Having gone out in his canoe—starting in the 
early daylight—to the banks, the Indian begins 
| his fishing by baiting several hooks with a piece 

of the cuttle-fish he has dragged from under the 
| rocks at low tide with a barbed stick, and then at- 
| taching his lines to bladders, which are tossed 
overboard. When a halibut takes one of the 
hooks, he sets the bladder-bnoy a-hobbing, but is 
| unable to pull it under. Seeing this, the Indians 
paddle there and han! in on the line until the 
great fish appears at the suriace, 
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B. Agents Wanied. THE WI LSON rere | 
MA’ 
‘ ? Model Sewing 
York Singer er gg only "O15 
er, Five Hemmers, Bind- 
er, Thread Cutter, Needles, Oil and 
to A perfect. Warranted 5 
Don’t pay double for ma- 
these before you pay a cent. All late 
improvements. Runs lisht with lit- 


rid. Sent on trial. Warenuted & 5, Foasee | 
CHINE CO., Chicago*or New York. 
New 
A Corder, Ruffler, Tuck- 
full outfit with each. Guaranteed 
yez 
eines 3 “no better, When you can try 
noise. Handsome and durable. 


- Cire. with hundreds of testimonials 
free. GEO. PAYNE & CO.,47 Thiva Av..Chicago II. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Tolenrep P 
&c., send your adidvose, by postal card or letter, and get 
J. H. BUNNELL & “s Manual of Instruction for 
Learners of Tele: «raphy latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Cnarge to all who apply, by mail or oth- 
erwise. Itis the pla De stand best book of instruction 
i Telegraphy ever published, being complete in descrip- 

explanation and Sy wey? 
ka BUNNELL & CO., 122 Liberty St., New York. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF & COLLAR 


BUTTON. 


The cut shows button open 
in position to insert into the 
> button-hole of the cuff. 

For sale by retail deal- 
ers throughout the 
United States, 


DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 


RESSES, COATS, SCARFS HOODS, _YARN, 
STOCKING 3, CARPET RAGS, RIBBONS, FEATH- 
ERS, or any fabric or 7 article easily and ’perfectl y 
colored to any shade. 
32 FAST AND DU RABLE iugOLORs. 
ACKAGE WILL COLOR | to 4 . OF GOODS. 
Ask: be the DIA MOND DYES,and habe no other, 
None can compare with them for Brilliancy, Durabili- 
ty, Simplicity and Economy. Sold by all druggists and 
merchants, or send us ten cents and any color wanted 
sent postpaid. 27 —- a —— and a book of direc- 
tions sent for a 2-cent stam} 
WELLS & RICHA RDSON CO,, Burlington, Vt, 


Gold Paint. Silver Paint. 























Bronze Paint. Artist’s Blac 
For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, = ps, C handeliers. 
and for all kinds of ornamental work. Equal to any of 


the hi: zh-p riced kinds and only 10 cents a package at the 


dru gists. or postpaid from 
WE! LS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


BRIGGS & CO.’S sis seeriensiers Parks 
“a 





the back of these PAPERS 
Fa ANS tea dl the | eng 
any Fabric. Desi 


Seovein, Embro ery 
Braiding, and Initial 


_ 
= 


New Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Bricas & Co. 
¥ Patterns, including over 0 
® new designs, sent on receipt 
of seven three-cent stamps. 


104 Franklin St, N.Y. 


Retail by the leading Zeph- 
yr Wool Stores. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


A= OF INSTRUCTION AND PATTERNS for 
Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, 
ete. It contains a List and Explanation of the Fabrics 
and Working Materials used in Embroidering Fancy 
Articles, Hangings, Coverings, Tidies, ete. Patterns and 
Instructions for making Lady’s Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, 
Pin Cushion and Whisk Broom Holder, Splasher, Ban- 
ner Lamp Shade, Tidy, Mat, Oak Lea Lace. Tells how 
to make TWENTY STITCHES, incl >| 
bow Outline, Persian, Janina, Chain, Wound, ~~ Bute 

ton-Hole, Stem, Open-Work, Filling, Irish, “Star, tin, 
Fem, Feather, etc. Designs for no Cover, Cat’s 

Head in South Kensington Stitch, ete. We will send this 
Book by mail for 18 two-cent Stamps; 5 for $1.00. 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 


IT’S ALL THE RAGE to make TIDIES 
LAD TES ! and LAMBREQUINS with ¢ teeine and rib- 
LS 


Our new book of CROCHET and KNITTED LACE 
— ins 40 PATTERNS for TIDTES, LAMBRRQUTES, EpG- 
Li 30 cents. 























Kl... and of ranked a, ore UUs. 
LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE 
GUARANTEED. 


6 } é 
Nonpareil 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets, 














Journal des Demoiselles (Patis) 
“Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, thi. 
oneis the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets 


Velveteen. 











“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 








The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The 


Broché is the only Woven Velveteen Brocheé in the market. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 





Martin Chuzzlewit. 





TEA CLUB ORDERS, 
We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 


as Premiums, to clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea S Sets, Silverware, etc., 
— of all kinds, f one 30 to 75 cents per pound. We do 
ery large Tea ond Come business. besides sendin _ 
from EX -: 90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILV. 
P. D CASTERS as Premiums with $5, $7 a 
. WHITE TEA SETS with $10 orders. 
E ED TEA SETS with $15 ;OLD 
BAND or MOSS ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 106 pieces, with $20 ordérs, 
and a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and 
mention this papers and we will send you full Price 
ix nud Las, | Frctgnt charges average 75 cents 
per pean is to points 
EAT LONDON TEA CO, 
801 Wasbinaien Street, Boston, 


— whos get u 


‘Mass. 





Investigation has 
shown that the con- 
sumers of Ivory Soap 
are almost entirely of 
the most intelligent 
class of the people; 
this, with the bet that 
nearly ¢en millions of 
cakes of Ivory Soap 
have been used the 
past year, confirms 
what Prof. Silliman, 
of Yale College, said: 
“The Ivory Soap is 
of remarkable purity 
and superior excel- 
lence.” 















DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH. 


A Remarkable Invention!! 


Great Annoyance has been caused to all people using Tooth Brushes by the bristles 
coming out in the mouth. The Pall Mall Ulectric Association ot London now 











take pleasure in introducing tothe American public a Tooth Brush which they gua- 
~\ ran free from this troublesome defect, common to all other Tooth Br nee C8. 
\ The bristles are inserted in the handle by a patented process, which renders it sime 


y impossible for them to come out in use. They are 
WARRANTED THE MOST DURABLE 
IN THE WORLD. 





In addition to this, the handle of the Brush is made of a newly invented 
rged with an eletro-magnetic current, which 
immediately upon the nerves and tissues of 

The act of brushing causes this current to flow 

into the nerve cells and roots of the teeth, and, like water agit 
upon a plant, it invigoratesand vitalizes every part, arresting de- 
cay, building up and restoring the natural whitenses of the ena- 

mel, and — mmepereng pearly teeth and ——. ro sy 
gums toall using it. The handle is strone, beautifully 
polished, not affected by acids, impervious to moisture, and 
forever free from that unpleasant, musty odor exuding 
from wet bone handles. 








THE ROYAL DENTAL SOCIETY 
of ENCLAND 


Testify in the strongest terms as to the quick bene- 
fits following the use of this Brush, and many ex- 
perts in dentistry declare it to be the greatest 
invention in dental appliances since the manu- 
facture of artificial teeth. 











Readthe 
following: \% 
The “ =n, REVIEW” 


“The seine ll Brush enewersalong 
felt want, and we are convinced that ii 
prevent Say: and in a rational and nant 
restore the white Natural Color 











manner or ° *S. 

eehetes Sieen Gocnys » eee far sr pene Ask f Dr. SCOTT'S 
© congratulate the proprietors an e pu 

upon ite introduction’ and believe its sale will TAKE NO OTHER. 


We understand that it has 
into the toilets of Ley | 


we Wish it all success, as 
deserves. 
J.C. VARLEY, Esq., 
the Eminent Electric’ clin, writes $ 


“GENTLEMEN: Your Electric Tooth Brush must prove 
a boon to humanity. In all of my connection with electricity 


be almost unlimited. 
already made its wa 
London society, an 


See that NAME IS 
ON THE BOX 
AND BRUSH. 
































MENTION THE 
COMPANION. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EUREKA IMPROVED 





KNITTING SILK 
SUPERIOR IN LUSTRE 


TO ANY OTHER. 


nt of abov ells Be stu the celebrated 
BPOOL St ENiBRO S$, FLOSSES, 
for sale by all i 





Shoebior With Directions fer for ria s 
SBPEIAL OCEERT Meet eter 
Books, and the 5 Colored Pate 


terns for 25 2c. stamps, J, F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 





ty-page [ustrated 


| ting, * gs rochet, & 
| Addres RURERA' SILK 


mpi with rules for Knit- 
So ag ntsin stamps. 
Boston, Mass, 








sy 13 . each 
ones or seconds, as the 






















We will send it on trial, post-paid, on re” 
eeipt of 50 cents, which will be returned 

















and its effects, I have never known it \ikely to do direct good 
toso many people as in ‘ts application to your Tooth Brush. 
You have my fullencou gomeont and indorsement, and hence- 
forth no other Tooth Brush shall be used in my family.” 
The Bristles ‘Guan Come Out. 
CENTS. sold at 2c. 
EAG H. ——. EVERY maker care ally t sorts out these 
efective brushes and sells them at a low pr ice, 
PO ST-in — hie — quality retail at from 35c. t 
uu may rely upon this being the » in 
iJ Al D riable rule, ase any honorable druggist will tell you 
® if you ask 
co aiaenen will be mailed forthe price of six, or request your nearest 
eras ist or fancy store to obtein one for you, and be sure Dr. Scott’s name is on the 
MONEY RETURNED if notas Represented. As soon as you re- 
— the Brush, if not well eons Mae F our bargain Vo us, and we will return 
the mone’ What can be fairer? ces should be made payable to GEO. A. 
TT 3a 2 Broadway, New Yerk. Renae can be made in Checks, Drafts, Post-office 
ioe, Currency, or Stamps. Agents wanted in every Town. 











ew ares 





A story of Boys’ Adven- 
tures, Byers and Experi- 


SINGER'S WELCOME. IE MAK 





ments 
Singing Class Rook L, O. Emerson, is hav- aR covered 

ing ~; nee 28s, is in ST a a good book for the A ae Z, pages — is 

teacher and learner, with ‘the best of music. book, 128 4 Freight i 
roved elements. Has received decided praise from | worth its 

| those who have used it in o- L- classes, and they are | gold to any boy of spirit— 

quite willing tor d it winter tells how to make and mend 


classes, 192 pages. 100 sodular andl 5) sacred tunes, im- 
proved elements. &c., &. Order tt with perfeet centi- 
dares 


Price, 75 cents. 
Any book mailed post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


— useful articles--tells 
bout boys’ sports and adventures—is THE BOYS" 
BOOK for the Holiday season. Sold by dealers at 20 
| centsa copy. Will be sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
| ceipt of 25 cents, Address ALBERT SIBLEY & 
co., Publishers, 18 and 20 Rose Street, New York. 








28 


A SENSIBLE 


DOG. 





The old peasant philosopher said his dog was a} 
teacher to him; | 
“TE mark his true, his faithful way, | 

And in my service copy Tray. 


What the London carter’s 
his master. 


did for 
poking his head into a saloon door and 


“old white horse” 


pulling the man away from his grog by the coat-slceve 
—a Georgia dog imitated admirably the other day. 


The editor of the Montague (Ga.) Northwest says 
that a few evenings since a stranger went into a saloon 
in Montague and called for a drink, which was handed 
him. He raised the glass to his lips, when a large dog 
took him by the collar and tried to pull him out of the 
door. A crowd collected and attempted to take the 
dog off, but the stranger said,— 

“Let him alone; he is my dog. I have been on a} 
spree at Bowie, and the dog pulled me out of the sa- | 
loon there and made me sober up. 

The stranger left without his drink, accompanied by 
his faithful friend—the dog. 





“Hood's Sarsaparilla has proved itself a valuable 
remedy for dyspepsia and indigestion. [Adv 





Agents w anted to s se ellapproval § 
ver ct. Geo. W. Green & Co,, 


[yore ign. Sti LINpS. 
oncom, 2 


mmo, sheet 
edford, Mass. 








5 SETT, 


Large Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c, Card Co.,Montpelier, Vt. 


RINTERS send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Cards, 1000 varieties, Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


- & Roche ster, © Y. 





Bl 


__THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| SCROLL SAW DESIGNS, 


Send for new catalogue USSELL, Stratford, Ct. 


The Ornithologist and Oologist. 


A Monthly Magazine of Natural History, especially 
devoted to the study of Birds, their Nests and Eggs. A 
necessity for all who are interested in collecting Bir ds or 
Eggs. Subscription, $1 per annum. Specimen copies 
mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents in Gy 
Address FRANK B. WEBSTER, Pub’r, Pawtucket, R. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED. | 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOW Ene Marechal 
Niel and Jacqueminot Roses; or a BASKET OF 
FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes and Cherries—very 
natural and from original designs. Full-size. Mailed on 
rece nd 9 cents each, or 15 cents the pair, in stamps. 
_ =, on this paper. 

SCOTT & BOWN E, 110 Wooster St., N. Y. 

Newton's 


improved HD | TIE 


Holds them firmly, draws 
them forward when lying 
down, pushes back when 
standing, givs freedom of 
‘head, keeps them clean, 

/EC NEWTON Batavia iil 
y // Breeder of eeder of Jersey Cattle. 


‘GROUP REMEDY 2:28 


cine known that 

will cure Mem- 
branous Croup, The proprictor of this medicine has 
used it in his rie ate practice for the past twenty years, 
and in every case of any kind of Croup it has 
never failed to cure. The remedy is tasteless, and 
perfectly harmless, containing no poison or deleterious 























| 



































IT PAYS © sell our Hand Rubber Stamps. Sam- | drugs. Sample with directions sent free by 
ees })!CS free. FOLJAMBE & Co.Cleve iand, O.| mail on op Picton. Price, 50 cents per box. 
10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- | — BELDIN, M. D., Jamal mae. N. Y. 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt. : Lavels 
in endless variety of 4 rint Your Own Paris 
SILKS FOR PATCHWOR beautiful styles, Send 2M 4) = te., 
six 2c stamps for samples. YaleSilk Works,NewHaven.Ct. | g ay hi with our #3 Printing P Tess. Larger 
s qx J sizes for circulars, &¢., $5 to ‘or young 
end six cents for my new set of Iniported eae — or old, business or os asure. Everything 
Cards and Revised Price ad CAS), printed directions. Send 2 stz ampe fee 
* C, TOLLNER, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y. | Gea 4 Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c. 


TEA SE TS, & &e., 


GIVEN AWAY, 2202 


uy re ats for us. 
ATI JANTIC TEA CO., FITCHE 


30 RG, MASS. 
HONOGRAPHY or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 
and illustrations for be tona yplic ation. 
Address Phonographic titute, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
of Vegetable & Flower Seeds. 


SEEDS ::: ata. J. A. BUEL & Co, “Springfield. 0. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical and Mining Engineer- 
ing, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres’t. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


THE OLD RELIABLE CENTENNIAL CEMENT. 


AN STAN’S STRATENA! 
Best in the world forM ENDING ALL KINDS of 
MATERIAL, Drugygists say so. GET the GENU- 
INE, Fud/ nameblown in bottle, Stronger than Glue, 


AGENTS Wante 












ary, ow 





eds, Send 50e, for 18 pkgs. 
for 37 











for handsome illustrated stand- 


ard 
works of character; great Bo oks and Bibles 
varicty; low in price; selling fast; needed everywhere; 
liberal terms. BRADLEY. GARRETSON & CO.,, 66 


Pa. 


North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
every one interested 
in Farming, Garden- 


have our New Catalogue of the “ Planet Jr.” lmple- 
ments, Contains thirty-six paseas 40 illustrations, Send 
for it NOW. FREE, 8. L. ALLEN & CO., Philadelphia. 


If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have frequent 
headache, mouth tastes bad, poor appetite, tongue coated, 











you are suffering from torpid liver, or “biliousness, % 
Yothing will cure you so speedily and permane ntly as 
Dr. Pierce's “Golden Medical Discovery.” By all drug- 
gists. 





f BE ST. New Cata- 


MAULE’S Arr 





FR LL. 1,500 
- ar He ties. 300 } Send 
address on, postal before buying 
anywhere, ~ [#7 It wil VE 
money. it. 


You ought. to a 
aes Denson, Maule & Co, Phila., Pa. 


SHORTHAND WRITING 
thoroughly taught by mail, or personally, 
Good Situations procured ALL PUPILS 
when compe tent. Caligraphs soLp. 
Stenographers furnished without charge 
for my services. Send for free circulars, 

y, G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 
( VER the Garden Wall 

Music for 2c. :100 Horseshoe, Floral and Bird Chromo 
Cards, Lie. Agents make money selling our cards, 
Read this! *This certifies that having sent Lloyd Hath- 
away Thirty Dollars for cards, he promptly sent the Sil- 
ver Watch in accordance with the terms in his Prize 
list. (Migned) CAs, Hurp, Algona, Lowa.” Send 4 cts, 
for eeu yles, prize-list and terms, Awents wanted, 

4 HATHAWAY, BY W: ashington | St., Boston, Mass, — Boston, Mass. 


AGIC LANTERNS) 


all prices. 





, and 99 Songs, words and 








And Stereopticons, 
subject for 
fora ma 

nome 


Views illustrating every 
*ublic Exhibition, we { Hg business 

with small capita Also Magic Lanterns for 
unusement, L6-page Tlustrs — atalogue Ny 

fcAllister, Manufg. Optician, - ) Nassau St, N. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY 


To introduce Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music 
Book sand Musical Instruments in every family having | 
a piano or organ we will on receipt of 10’cts. to pay pos- 
tage and wrapping, send free 5 complete pieces of 
the very Latest popular voeal andinstrumental music, 
full size II's x 15 inches, printed on fine heavy music pa- 
per. The above would cost $2.00 at any music store, 

WILLIS WOODWARD & CO.,, 
817 & S19 Broadway, New York, 











our 








GREAT OFFER!! 


an model VIOLIN, wonderful for power 
m.. 5 cmatics of tone 42; retails for $9, lt 
leneth /on- Wood Bow fine quality, Wes i 
tails for $1.50, Fine Woop Cask neatly lined 
and trimmed $1.25; retails for $2.50. Winner's 
new VIOLIN Music and INSTRUCTION BooK 
Oets.; retails for Hets, Box of Artist’s Rosin 
: bripe py for ets, iny article sent up- 
ts< re lowest price or the entire 

‘ ” rou R Di Lt ARS. Postage stamps 
bacont nh. SENT FREE with every purchase our 

vised Hlustrated BAND and ORCHESTRA IN- 

Tm UMENT CATALOGUE with special dis- 

count, Cire alas of SPECIAL bargain CORNET and COUR- 
TOIS INSTRUMENTS, List of SeconD-HAND Band In- 
struments and Drums. Ulustrated List of Tilton & 
Haynes’ Guilt so GUIDE FOR YOUNG MUSICIANS 
with diagrams 'H. Rollinson. ‘This book should be 












Al 
‘Dy T. | 





carefully vead by every person engaged in the study of 
Music. We can send Rooks or Rosin by MALL, other items 
by EXPREs : NLY. Buy of RESPONSIBLE MUSIC DEAL= 
ERS, @ i/l get your money's worth, Our referen- 
ces: Perry Mason & Co,, and Oliver Ditson & Co, 
JOHN €. HAYNES & CO., 33 Court Street, 
Boston, Viass., [mperters and Manufacturers of Mu~ 
sical lnst? nis. Established 181). 





AND HAY | 


STHMAR Sy EAY 


ASTHMA CAUSE AND CURE. | 


Knight’s New Book sent free. | 
Address. L.A. KNIGHT, 16 E. Third St., Cincinnati.o. | 











tothe fac tory, Kelsey & Co, \ ieeeldon, Came 


Who has not seen the | fair, ‘fresh young girl 
transformed in a few months into the pale, haggard, 
dispirited woman? The sparkling eyes are dimmed, and 
the ringing laugh heard no more, Too ofte n the causes 
are disorders of the system which Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite 
Prescription” would remedy in a short time. Remem- 
ber, that the “Favorite Prescription” will unfailingly 
cure all “female weaknesses,” and restore health and 
beauty. By all druggists. Send three stamps for Dr. 
Pierce's tre atise on Diseases of Women (‘5 pages). Ad- 
dress WORLD'S MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N.Y. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA, TRICYCLE, 

FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Send three-cent stamp for 
illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, ‘MASS, 


new 





A YOUNG MAN was found in the Me srsey River, r, 

England, drowned. Ona paper 
found in his pocket was written, “A wasted life. Do not 
ask anything oot rie. Drink was the cause, «Let me 
die; let me rot.” Within a week the coroner received 
over two hundred Itere from fathers and mothers ask- 
ing for a description of that young man. Who knows 
how many of these missing young men might hav. been 
saved from ruin if they could have had KENT’s New 
COMMENTARY, a Manual for young men to read. It 
ought to be in the hands of every young man before he 
leaves home, It is published by C. H. Kent, Davenport, 
Lowa, and costs but a DOLLAR, ut & DOLLAR, post- paid. 


: LYON & HEALY4 


State& Monroe Sts. Chicago 
Willsend prepaid to any address theic 
BAND CATALOGUE 
210 Engra-. 
Japs Belts. Pom-\ 
Cap- Lamp: 
tands, Dineen ‘Major's Starts, \ 
-and Hats. 8un try Band Outfi 
pairing Mater'als also includes In- 
tructions and Fxercises for Ama 
tevur Bands, and a Catalogue of 
Choice Rand Musie. 
Net Patterns: 50 


FANCY WORK, Artistic Designs 


for Kensington Needlework,such as sprays, and bunches 
of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns, Apple -blossoms, &e., 

&e.; 25 Border Designs of flowers and vines, for E m- 
broidering dresses and other garments; and 25 Elegant 
Patterns for Corners, Borders and Centres for Piano- 
Covers, Table Covers, or Scarfs, Tidies, Lambrequins, 
&c., all for 25 cts., post-paid. Stamping Outtit of 10 
full-size Per forated P: ‘atterns, Powder, Jistributing Pad, 
Instructions, &c., 60 cts. Our Book “Manual of Needle- 
work,” teaches how fe do all kinds of Emp ROLDERY, 
ae Crocheting, Lace Making, &c., ¢ ~4 for 


61, the above for One Dollar. 
ten 


Pub, Co., 47 Barclay St., New York, 
THE ART INTERCHANGE 



























12 Elegant Darned 











| WORK. 


lustrated journal of all Art "Wo Brass Hamuering, 
Painting, Embroidery, Garving.. Male ling. For 1884, 
EXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, 


LY ;_also regular full-sized double-sheet working o sit 
supplements Questions promptly answered in the 
and suggestions given w ithout ¢ ce, 

The only art paper giving colored supplements, 
year; six and three months subscriptions rece ‘ved “le 











Send 
8c. in stamps for sample copy and catalogue of illustrated 
special handbooks on all branches of Art Work, Mention 


this paper. WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St. N.Y. 


GoonD NEws 


TO LADIES! 


Greatest indue ements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated ' 
and Coffees, and secure a bean- 
tiful Gold Band orMoss RoseChina 
Tea Set, or-Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Rose Decor ry Toilet Set. fy full Ph ulars address 

T REAT AME RICAN TEKA CO., 
~ 33 Vesey St., New York. 


Two Ladies Met One Day. 


One said to the other, “By 
the way, how is that Ca- 
tarrh of yours?” “Why, 
it's simply horrid, getting 
worse every day.” “Well, 
why don’t you try ‘Dr, 
Sykes’ Sure Cure’? I 
know it will cure you. 
“Well, then T will, for P've 
tried everything else 
Just six weeks afterward 
they met again, and No, 1 a 
said, “Why, how much better you look; what's 
ing to get married, or what? “Well, ves, 
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GREATAMERICAN 








CoMPANY 





P.O. Box Su. 
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Go- 
and it’s S @ 
owing to *Dr. Sykes’ Sure Cure for Catarrh; 


up? 


why didn’t I know of it before ? it’s 
Send 10 cents to Dr. C. R. Sykes, 

Chicago, 

tion the 


simply wonder ful.” 
Ist Monroe Street, 
and men- 


for valuable book of full information, 
“Two Ladies.” 





i Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequailed, 
MORSE BRO Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





JAN. 17, 1884. 








“CO WEST, YOUNG MAN” 


To Improve Your Circumstances, Make Mon- 
ey, and Grow Up with the Country. 


As a help to wisely decide where to go, subscribe for 
THE NORTHWEST, the only special journal in the coun- 
try devoted to jntormassce abost. the new regions most 
inviting to settlers. E by E. V. SMALLEY, for many 
years Staff (ole oo of the New York ibune. 
The editor traverses once or twice a year the entire 
country between Lake Superior and the Pacific Ocean to 


| get facts about the best ooeunas for Farmers. Mech 


ne 


} 10 cents. 
ing, Broad Street, New York. 








| 8pring known, 


| 


| MONEY RETURNED, SPECIAL 





a fortnightly 16-pazo i1- t 


MONTIL- | 


*s, Merchants and Professional Men in Minnesota, 
| ote. Montana, Idaho, Oregon and Washington. THE 
| NORTHWEST is crysnew U3 andsomely illustrated with 
tures of scenery, new towns and features of Western 
$l a year; for six months. Sample cates 


tts. 
Address THE NORTHWEST, Mills Build- 


A NEW BOOK. 


Prot. GASKELL has just published a new book, a large 
page royal quarto, containing 112 pages, filled with mag- 
nificent specimens from all the most famous penmen of 
America! It also contains portraits and brief sketches 
of those whose work appears in it. The plates alone in 
this book cost one thousand dollars. It tells how to write 
business letters} how to do penwork of all kinds; how tu 
flourish and how to draw; how to make inks of all kinds 
and colors; and it gives numerous sélections for auto- 
graph albums. It is the finest book of the kind ever pub- 
lished in the world. The price of the book is two dol- 
lars ; or it will be sent free as a premium to every one 
sending an even dollar for a year’s subscription to the 











BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS 


NEW 41 | && CHOICE 4) 


SEEDS! | FRUITS!|§ 


All of the best, both new and old, Plants, Trees, Vines, 
Seeds, &c., by mail, ae spec jalty. Safe eed guaranteed. 
60 choice, cheap, $ ts, for example 


12 ROSES «sme, $1|E 
30 PACKETS rower seeps, 


FLOWER SEEDS, 
For the other 58 $1 Sets and 1,001 thin; ngs. besides, send 
for our Illustrated Catalogue *of over 

None better nor more reliable. Established 30 years. 
500 acres. 21 large Greenhouses, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE COUNTY, OH10, 


FOR INVALIDS: 


OR PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 


WEAK BACK! 


THE DEXTER QUEEN PHAETON 


oe relief. and very elas- 

». They are made of Damascus Blade Crucible 
c ant Steel, and are very strong and very durable. 
Thousands of invalids bless the inventor of the Dexter, 
as they now ride with comfort, even pleasure, and. When 
using a spring-backed éushion, even with luxuriance, 
unknown In othe or ve -hi¢les. The motion is as gentle as a 
boat on a wave. The Dexter is well suited for all, two 
passenger bugide s, and is the best Jump-seat Carriages 
Please write us for’ information; it will 
be cheerfully given. We will tell you where you ¢an 
procure the Dexter carriage near your place, Circulars 
free. Mention the COMPANION 

DEXTER SPRING CO., Hulton, Pa. 
¢2~Thousands of Dexter buggies are in use. 














The Springs are very lon 

















ARE THE BEST 
WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION OR 


INDUCE- 
MENTS FOR MARKET GARDENERS. SEE AL- 
SO OUR SPECIAL DISCOUNTS TO ALL CUS- 
TOMERS THIS SEASON. OUR VALUABLE 
CATALOGUE OF 192 PAGES FREE TO ALL, 
ROBERT BUIST, Jr., 


SEED GROWER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SAWING MADE EASY. 


Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! ~ 


Le Senton $e Days 
A Great Saving of 
st Trial, ‘Labor & Moneye 








Sast 
Mich., writes: “Am 

Lightning Sawing Machine. 
I sawed off a 30-inch log in 2 minutes.” For sawing logs 
into suitable lengths for family stove-wood, and all sorts 


of log-cutting, it is peerless and unrivalled. Illustrated 
( ‘atalogue FREE. ents Wanted. Mention this 
ver. Address MO} MANUFACTURING 


A boy 16 years old can saw lo; 
MURRAY, Portage. 
with the ‘Monarch 


ge a 


A 
10., 163 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, Il. 


(2S> SOMETHING NEW! 


Warm as toast. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Flexible Rub- 





| ber Mittens, just what you want for fall and winter use, 


No more cold, wet hands. These Mittens are made from 
Pure Para Rubber, so treated in manufacture as to be 
pe rfectly flexible and never crack: made in handsome 
lack color to imitate black kid with heavy, warm fleece 
lining. These Mittens are not stiff or cumbersome like 
most rubber mittens, but are as soft as kid, which they 
resemble so closely that on the street they would be mis- 
taken for one another. We senda sample pair of either 
ladies’ or gents’ post-paid for 36c.; 3 pairs, $1.00. Full 
terms with every lot. Agents want 

BABCOCK & ¢ co., ENTERBROOK, CONN. 


HALFORD STANDARD 
~ RELISH 


SOUPS, "FISH, 
EL} STEAKS, CHOPS, 











Pp ’s Gazette. Address Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
Publisher Penman’s Gazette, box 1534, New York City P.O. 








OUR NEW MAGIC LANTERN is a 
structive complete instrument, and for Beauty. 


useful and in- 
Accuracy 
in Operating and Price, cannot be beat. We give Lamp, 
Chimney, Wick, Reflector, Show Bill, Tie ke ‘ts, 12 Slides 
with 60 colored ‘life-like Pictures, and Tlu- trated book 
of instruction, packed complete in box for $2.50, 

esend our New Catalogue, 228 paxes, 2,000 Tllustra- 
tions of Games, Tricks, Gymnasium Goods, Base Ball, 
Tennis, Skates, New Novelties and Holiday Presents, 
by mail for 15cts. Peck & Snyder, 126-130 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT'S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price, 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 








“*T owe my 
Restoration 
to TTeaith 
and Beauty 
to the 





ISFIGURING 
Itching Tortures, Serotula. Salt Rheum, and 


HUMORS, Humitiating Eruptions, 
nfan- 
tile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 
es the blood and pe perspiration of impurities and poison- 
ous elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Uleers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

CuTICURA SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toi- 
let Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispensable 
in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn and Greasy Skin. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

ld everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cenis; Soap, 2 
cents; Resolvent, $1. POTTER D®UG AND © HEMICAL 
Co., Boston, MASS. 


RUPTURE 


Result of numerous in dt, Kansas by Mr. G. H. Allen, of 
the Express Co., Humbol 


Rev. John Alden about Dr. § Sherman’s Treatment. 


G.H. ALLEN, Humboldt, Kansas:—Dear Sir—Having 
been absent for some weeks accounts for a de lay in ane 
grectag yous letter of inquiry about Dr. Shernian. All 
I wrote for the public is true. I think his treatment has 
saved my life and removed the most distressing organic 
ailments. A thousand dollars would not induce me to 

rt with his remedies if I could not replace them. With 
hese facts you must decide what to do. 

Ree | = JOHN ALDEN. 
. Jan, & 





Providence, R. 


G. H. Allen’s Uncle cle writes as follows: 


DEAR NEPHEW :—Yours of the 14th inst.came to hand 
with inquiries in regard to Dr. «Sherman, The way 
me Yeon with him’ was by secing his adver- 
tisements of wonderful cures of Rupture: sent for his 
m perusing it 1 concluded to go and see him 
and talk to h After talking with him T felt convinced 
ab was no quack. He is a man of experts nee, having 
treatment of Rupture a specialty for nearly 40 
Years Thad him examine my case, and arranged with 
him to apply his treatment. Then i went to him L had 
made up my mind that unless I got relief I must give up 
work, I was suffering so much from Rupture and truss. 
Since I took his treatment the relief has been so great 
that I have not lost a day’s work. I am in my 4th year, 
and have suffered from Rupture from infancy. I would 
advise you to come on and see Dr. Sherman. He has an 
office in Boston and New York: lie is three days of the 
week in each place. Very truly yours, 
W. W. ALLEN. 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN may be consulted each week at 
New York office, 251 Broadway, Monday, Tuesday and 




















MEATS, ETC. 





Saturday; at Boston office, 43 Milk Street, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. 




















| WALKER=-7 


Best, mest Tasclents an and | Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub. 
bing. Sin Seed te chy Geek teh, ev ehatiek from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
2 lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 

the elles, bene ee Ah. went — that has the Rubber Bands on tio 


AGENTS W WANTED 


HE BEST 
SHE 


guaranteed or money refunded. The 


breaking of buttons and injury to clothes, 

pare territory. Retail price, $8.00. 
Agents’ sample, $3.50. Also the cele. 
Manufacturers’ lowest price. 

ASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


eee 





